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I’m  delighted  to  publish  this  interview  with  Cathy  Whitmire  and  welcome 
her  among  Western  Friends.  Her  books  Plain  Living  and  Practicing  Peace  have 
already  made  her  widely  known  since  they’ve  sold  over  17,000  copies.  Not  a huge 
sales  figure  by  bestseller  standards,  but  nonetheless  impressive  when  you  realize 
that  most  Quaker  books  sell  a couple  of  thousand  copies  at  best,  and  then  mostly 
to  Quakers.  Cathy’s  books  are  spreading  the  message  of  Quakerism  among  non- 
Quakers.  This  is  an  achievement  worth  acknowledging  and  celebrating. 

Although  I met  and  spoke  with  Cathy  only  briefly  at  an  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  annual  session,  I feel  I know  her  through  her  books.  She  writes  in  a 
down-to-earth,  friendly  style;  and  her  stories  and  quotations  are  extremely  engag- 
ing. 

During  my  travels  on  behalf  of  Friends  Bulletin , when  I’m  obliged  to  spend 
long  hours  in  airports  and  on  planes,  I often  bring  along  Cathy’s  books  as  my 
traveling  companions.  They  are  ideal  for  contemplative  reading  in  solitude,  and 
no  doubt  would  serve  just  as  well  for  group  study  and  reflection. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  my  retirement  from  Friends  Bulletin,  I’ve  been 
thinking  about,  and  trying  to  practice  more  intentionally,  “plain  living”  and  the 
simplicity  testimony.  Because  my  wife  and  I are  selling  our  home  in  preparation 
for  our  move  to  Pendle  Hill  this  September,  we’ve  decided  to  reduce  drastically 
our  possessions.  Our  goal  is  to  store  everything  we  own  in  an  8x8x1 6-foot  storage 
POD.  We  were  amazed,  and  dumbfounded,  to  realize  how  much  stuff  we’ve  accu- 
mulated during  our  two  decades  of  marriage!  When  I came  from  Pendle  Hill  to 
California  to  marry  Kathleen  20  years  ago,  everything  I owned  could  fit  into  a 
hatch  back  car.  And  Kathleen  didn’t  own  much  more  than  I did.  Now  our  things 
have  multiplied  to  the  point  that  they  can  barely  fit  into  a full-size  53-foot  mov- 
ing van! 

As  we  seek  to  simplify  our  lives  and  reduce  our  stuff,  one  of  the  biggest  chal- 
lenges has  been  to  downsize  my  library.  Like  many  Friends,  I’m  an  ardent  book 
lover  and  acquire  books  almost  unconsciously,  like  inhaling.  Over  the  years,  I’ve 
“inhaled”  thousands  and  thousand  of  books.  Now  it’s  time  to  “exhale.”  Since  Christ- 
mas, I’ve  given  away  to  libraries  and  to  f/Friends  over  2,500  books,  and  there  are 
still  many  hundreds  more  to  give  away. 

I thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  part  with  these  dearly  beloved  books,  many 
of  which  I regard  as  old  friends.  But  as  I reflected,  I realized  that  most  of  my 
books  have  been  imprisoned  in  boxes  or  gathering  dust  on  bookshelves,  unread 
and  unregarded  for  many  years.  How  friendly  is  that?  So  I took  some  boxes  of  free 
books  to  my  meeting,  and  Friends  gathered  around  eagerly  like  birds  to  a bird 
feeder.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  the  joy  on  their  faces  as  they  grabbed  books  that 
I loved  and  enjoyed. 

I’ve  come  to  see  that  the  simplicity  testimony  is  not  just  about  “getting  rid  of 
clutter”  but  also  about  sharing  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  us,  and  which  we  in 
turn  can  give  to  others.  To  live  plainly  and  simply  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  share 
abundantly. 

I’m  sure  there’s  a great  quote  about  this  somewhere  in  Plain  Living , but  my 
copy  of  this  book  has  probably  been  given  away.  I hope  that  whoever  has  it  now 
enjoys  it  as  much  as  I did! 
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Interview 

Catherine  Whitmire 

author  of  plain  Living  and  f* racticing  f*eacc 
by  Angelina  C^onti 

f7 riends  (jeneral  CLonkirence 


Editor’s  introduction:  The  author  of  two  popular  books 
about  Quakerism , Practicing  Peace  Plain  Living,  Catherine 

Whitmire  moved  to  Washington  State  in  2006  after  having  spent 
the  past  few  decades  in  New  England  Yearly  Meeting. 

This  is  not  Cathy’s  first  time  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  how- 
ever. In  the  1970s  she  came  to  central  Washington  to  work  as  a 
community  organizer  for  the  War  on  Poverty.  She  assisted  un- 
documentedfarm  workers  and  started  an  alternative  high  school 
that  is  still  in  operation.  She  also  directed  a family  planning  or- 
ganization. 

In  1983  Cathy  moved  to  Cambridge,  MA,  to  attend 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  After  graduating  with  an  M.Div. 
she  spent five  years  at  Carney  Hospital,  an  inner-city  hospital  in 
Boston,  where  she  was  a chaplain  in  the  general  hospital  and  a 
pastoral  counselor  on  a locked psychiatric  unit.  In  1 998  she  mar- 
ried Tom  Ewell  ( who  was  director  of  the  Maine  Council  of 
Churches)  and  moved  to  Maine.  Within  a week  of  being  mar- 
ried, she  received  an  invitation  to  write  a book  fPlain  Living) 
for  Sorin  Press.  Over  the  next  eight  years,  she  wrote  Plain  Liv- 
ing and  Practicing  Peace  and  did  individual  and  group  spiri- 
tual direction. 

Cathy  currently  attends  the  Whidbey  Island  ( OR)  Worship 
Group  ( which  draws  20  attenders  each  First  Day).  Asked  what 

Used  with  permission  from  FGC  Quaker  Books  (http:// 
www.quakerbooks.org/interviews/).  New  interviews  (such  as 
Angelina’s  recent  interview  with  Margaret  Hope  Bacon)  are  regu- 
larly posted. 


she  thought  about  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  she  responded:  “I  really 
enjoy  the  emphasis  on  spiritual  renewal  and  community.  It’s  a 
wonderful  way  to  conduct  a Yearly  Meeting,  and  very  different 
from  what  I am  used  to  at  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  conducting  business.  ” 

Wendy  Sanford,  presiding  clerk  of  the  Friends  Meeting  in 
Cambridge,  MA,  writes  of  Whitmire’s  work: 

“ I am  delighted  to  report  that  Practicing  Peace  offers  guid- 
ance in  the  most  accessible,  human  and  un-preachy  way,  through 
the  voices  of  a whole  range  of  Quakers — some  heroic,  some  as 
stumbling  as  I am”  (Teacework,  July-August  07). 

It  should  be  noted  that  Whitmire  is  donating  profits  from 
Practicing  Peace  to  peacemaking  organizations  around  the 
world. 

AC:  How  is  your  new  book,  Practicing  Peace,  different 
from  your  first  book,  Plain  Living ? How  are  they  in  dia- 
logue? 

CW:  I see  them  as  companion  books.  They  each  came 
out  of  a leading,  but  it  was  clear  to  me  that  one  leading  led 
to  the  other.  They  are  similar  in  that  I wanted  the  tradition 
to  speak  for  itself  and  I wanted  to  use  the  words  of  Friends 
directly.  Both  of  these  books  are  written  for  non-Friends 
about  Friends  testimony.  And  because  we  are  an  experien- 
tial people,  I wanted  readers  to  experience  directly  what  it 
means  to  reflect  on  the  words  and  journals  and  spiritual  jour- 
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neys  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

In  terms  of  how  they  are  different,  there  are  more  sto- 
ries in  Practicing  Peace.  Each  chapter  begins  with  both  a Bible 
quotation  and  a story  of  Friends  response  to  the  various  top- 
ics. I would  say  that’s  the  primary  difference. 

AC:  What  has  been  your  process  for  gathering  writing 
excerpts,  both  for  Plain  Living  and  Practicing  Peace ? How 
did  you  gather  the  stories  you  use  to  introduce  sections  in 
Practicing  Peace ? 

CW:  Practicing  Peace  took  me  about  five  years.  It  grew 
out  of  a leading  that  followed  9/11.  After  9/111  found  my- 
self led  to  do  watercolors  of  oceans  of  light  over  oceans  of 
dark,  and  I just  did  one  after  another.  I decided  that  I would 
turn  them  into  cards  for  friends  who  were  full  time  activists 
and  were  already  feeling  burnt  out  after  the  first  week. 

I was  going  to  put  the 
George  Fox  quote  about  seeing 
the  ocean  of  light  over  the  ocean 
of  dark,  [about]  how  he  had  great 
openings,  [on  the  watercolor].  It 
felt  to  me  that  the  message  of  that 
time  was  that  it  was  [and  is]  a 
time  of  great  opening  in  the 
midst  of  all  of  the  chaos.  So  I 
started  making  these  cards,  and 
then  I thought,  “I  have  some  quotes  left  over  [from  Plain 
Living]  that  I never  used,  on  peace  and  justice  and  so  on,  so 
I will  run  those  off  and  include  them  with  the  cards  so  that 
people  can  use  them.” 

And  when  I went  to  run  them  off  I discovered  that  I 
had  sixty  five  pages.  It  was  the  only  topic  where  I had  over- 
collected. I simple  couldn’t  believe  it.  And  so  I looked  at  it 
and  I thought  “Oh  good  grief,  no  one  will  ever  get  through 
all  this,”  so  I started  organizing  it  into  little  chapters.  Much 
to  my  surprise  I found  myself  putting  Bible  verses  at  the  top 
of  each  chapter.  I was  absolutely  compelled.  I felt  like  I 
couldn’t  leave  the  computer.  So  finally  I looked  at  it  and 
thought,  “Now  it  needs  a little  table  of  contents  so  people 
know  where  to  find  things.” 


Books  For  Your  Book  Group 

A Quaker  Declaration  of  War, 
Vivid  case  studies  of  the  peace 
testimony  in  practice.  $6.95. 

Without  Apology,  liberal 
Quaker  theology  presented 
with  humor  and  depth.  $12.00. 

Tom  Fox  Was  My  Friend.  Yours,  Too. 
Letters  from  and  Reflections  on  the  witness 
of  a modern  Quaker  martyr.  $7.95. 

By  Chuck  Faqer.  Ask  Your  Bookseller,  or  write: 
Kimo  Press,  Box  1344,  Fayetteville  NC  28302 


And  as  I was  doing  that,  I have  to  confess,  I yelled  “Oh, 
no!”  out  loud  in  my  study. 

I’m  an  author,  but  I don’t  consider  myself  to  be  a writer, 
and  the  idea  of  doing  a second  book  had  never  occurred  to 
me.  All  of  a sudden  I knew  that  what  I had  been  doing  was 
the  beginning  of  a second  book.  I was  in  total  denial  about  it 
for  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  thinking,  “This  can’t  be  hap- 
pening,” even  though  I knew  it  was. 

I do  spiritual  direction  groups.  I was  doing  one  for  Port- 
land Meeting,  so  I went  to  the  group  and  during  the  twenty 
minutes  of  silent  worship  before  we  began  somebody  said, 
“I  have  a message  for  Cathy  and  I have  no  idea  what  it 
means.”  And  she  said,  “What  is  the  pace?”  Well,  I knew 
what  the  pace  was,  it  was  torrent.  Anytime  I left  the  com- 
puter I felt  such  energy  going  through  me  it  was  uncom- 
fortable. I could  hardly  sit  still.  The 
woman  who  spoke  was  somebody 
who  did  body  work,  and — some- 
thing else  that  had  never  happened 
in  the  group  before — she  came 
and  stood  behind  me  and,  with- 
out touching  me,  put  her  hands  by 
my  shoulders.  At  meeting  three 
days  later  she  said  to  me,  “I  just 
want  you  to  know,  I don’t  know 
what’s  going  on  in  your  life,  but 
you  were  emitting  so  much  energy  that  my  muscles  ached.” 

At  that  point  I was  not  ready  to  say  there  was  anything 
going  on.  I was  in  dialogue  with  God,  to  be  really  honest, 
saying  “I’ve  done  a lot  of  things,  this  seems  like  a lot,  and 
I’m  not  sure  I’m  prepared,  there  are  lots  of  better  people.”  I 
actually  actively  prayed  the  names  of  other  Quaker  authors. 

The  sense  of  really  being  nudged  didn’t  go  away.  In  a 
way  of  sort  of  proving,  I took  about  two  hours  one  morning 
and  wrote  up  a really  short  book  proposal  and  sent  it  off, 
and  went  and  had  lunch  and  came  back  twenty  minutes  later 
and  there  was  a reply  from  the  publisher  saying  “How  fast 
can  you  do  this  book?” 

So  when  I told  my  Quaker  writers  group,  Jan  Hoffman 
just  laughed — they’d  been  listening  to  me  say  “never  again” 
and  she  said,  “Do  you  remember  that  leading  you  had  walk- 
ing on  the  beach  in  prayer  one  day  that  you  told  us  about? 
The  leading  that  said  the  first  book  would  make  the  second 
book  possible?  And  at  the  time  you  said  you  couldn’t  imag- 
ine what  that  meant?”  And  for  me  that  was  what  that  meant. 
So  I started  with  those  first  sixty-five  pages  and  then  I sat 
and  I prayed  about  it.  I went  through  different  catalogues 
of  Quaker  materials  and  looked  to  see  what  I could  get  online, 
again  making  lists  of  people  I wanted  to  contact  for  stories, 
and  I kept  praying  about  it.  The  first  version  of  the  book 
that  I did — I will  be  honest,  I was  trying  to  get  it  over  with 
— I was  a book  for  peace  activists,  and  I knew  that  wasn’t  the 
book  I was  supposed  to  write.  I had  to  go  deeper  and  find 


It’s  really  hard  to  explain  a Quaker  leading 
to  non-Quakers.  Everybody  went  around 
and  talked  about  their  manuscript  and  I 
talked  about  how  I had  this  spiritual  nudge 
to  write  and  I was  waiting  to  find  out  what. 
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more  about  the  spiritual  roots  of  the  testimony.  I spent  prob- 
ably the  most  library  time  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  I 
spent  about  a week  down  at  the  Peace  Collection  at 
Swarthmore  College.  I was  on  a first  name  basis  with  the 
librarians  in  Cape  Elizabeth  who  did  all  of  my  interlibrary 
loans.  Asl  just  kept  following  certain  threads,  I became  clear 
that  I was  looking  for  people  who  reflected  and  talked  about 
the  spirituality  of  peacemaking.  Those  are  the  people  whose 
voices  I tended  to  use,  because  that  was  what  I was  led  to 
write  about.  It  was  a wonderful  process  and  the  sense  of 
leading  stayed  through  the  whole  five  years,  even  when  I 
got  really  tired.  I felt  like  I could  meet  God  at  the  computer. 

For  awhile  I complained  loudly  about  doing  this.  But 
toward  the  end  I began  to  realize  that  I was  going  to  miss 
the  closeness  that  being  so  clear  that  what  I was  doing  was 
a leading  that  I began  to  worry,  “Where  am  I going  to  meet 
the  Spirit  with  this  intensity,  everyday  in  my  life,  again?” 

It  was  a very  powerful  process  for  me.  When  I would 
go  to,  let’s  say,  Harvard,  there  were  times  when  I would  stand 
in  front  of  the  bookshelf  and  pray.  I always  came  with  long 
lists  of  things  that  I had  researched  and  wanted  to  read: 
manuscripts,  various  things.  But  often  I just  stood  there  and 
prayed.  Again  and  again  I would  have  the  wonderful  expe- 
rience of  reaching  up  for  a book  that  was  not  on  the  list  and 
reading  it  and  finding  something  wonderful.  So  it  was  both 
systematic  and  an  ongoing  reflection. 

AC:  Could  you  talk  more  about  leadings  you’ve  had  to 
produce  books  in  general  and  what  experiences  in  your  life 
have  helped  to  foster  this  particular  ministry  to  Friends  and 
non-Friends? 

CW:  I never  saw  myself  as  a writer.  It  was  not  some- 
thing I aspired  to  do.  In  fact,  it  was  something  that  came 
really  hard  for  me  and  something  that  I avoided.  My  back- 
ground is  in  social  service,  as  both  a community  organizer 
and  as  a social  service  administrator.  Then  I made  a midlife 
career  change  and  went  to  divinity  school  and  was  a hospi- 
tal chaplain.  But  through  it  all  there  was  one  thread,  which 
was  that  I didn’t  like  to  write.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
about  nine  years  ago  I suddenly  started  getting  a nudge  to 
write.  I couldn’t  believe  it  and  I prayed,  “God,  I’ve  been  will- 
ing to  do  a lot  of  different  things,  but  not  this.  I think  I’m 
mildly  dyslexic.  It’s  painful  for  me.  There  must  be  some- 
body else  to  do  this.”  But  it  didn’t  go  away,  so  I finally  called 
my  friend  Margaret  Benefiel  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to 
do  some  contemplative  writing  days.  So  it  was  a process 
that  we  started  together. 

She  started  her  book,  and  I didn’t  know  what  I was  start- 
ing. I just  had  this  nudge  to  write,  and  I didn’t  know  about 
what.  I just  kept  writing  small  things  and  I never  sent  them 
in  for  publication,  but  the  feeling  did  not  go  away.  As  my 
son  was  getting  ready  to  go  away  to  college,  one  night  at  the 
dinner  table  he  said,  “Mom,  would  you  write  down  those 
things  that  you  say?”  I was  totally  stunned,  aware  that  he 
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asked  for  the  quotes  and  not  the  lecture  series.  For  Christ- 
mas that  year  I gave  him  a book  of  quotations.  Then  my 
parents  asked  me  what  I wanted  for  Christmas,  and  I said, 
“Well,  you  know  I’m  doing  this  database  project  for  Zach 
and  I actually  don’t  have  a database  that’s  really  good.”  That’s 
what  I got  for  Christmas.  I started  collecting  Quaker  quotes 
and  about  that  time  I signed  up  for  a class  called  “So  You 
Want  to  Write  a Book.”  When  I went,  everybody  but  me 
was  there  with  a manuscript. 

It’s  really  hard  to  explain  a Quaker  leading  to  non- 
Quakers.  Everybody  went  around  and  talked  about  their 
manuscript.  I talked  about  how  I had  a spiritual  nudge  to 
write  and  I was  waiting  to  find  out  what  to  write.  What  we 
learned  that  night  was  how  to  write  a book  proposal,  and 
that  was  really  helpful.  In  the  next  six  months  I remarried — 
we’d  been  planning  on  it  for  a number  of  years — and  I moved 
to  Maine.  The  day  that  we  got  back  from  our  honeymoon  I 
turned  on  the  computer  and.  much  to  my  amazement  .there 
was  an  e-mail  from  a book  publisher  asking  me  to  write  a 
book!  That  was  when  I discovered  that  among  the  disciples 
I would  have  been  Thomas.  I turned  off  the  computer,  went 
and  did  other  things,  came  back  about  ten  minutes  later, 
turned  it  on  again,  and  only  when  it  was  still  there  did  I go 
and  tell  my  husband.  And  he  said,  “Well,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?”  And  I said,  “Well,  I don’t  know.  If  there  is  a book 
there,  a leading,  then  I’ll  do  it.”  So  the  next  day  I spent 
some  time  in  meditation  and  then  I sat  down — keep  in  mind 
the  only  thing  I knew  how  to  do  was  a book  proposal  — and 
I wrote  a book  proposal.  I discovered  that  I had  the  title,  I 
knew  who  I was  writing  for  and  why  I was  writing  it,  I knew 
how  I wanted  it  to  be  organized  and  how  long  it  would 
take.  I even  had  in  my  mind  market  comparison  books.  So 
after  a couple  hours  I showed  it  to  my  husband  and  he  was 
amazed,  and  he  said,  “How  long  have  you  been  thinking 
about  this?”  And  I said,  “I  have  no  idea.”  It  really  felt  like  a 
trust  walk  to  do  Plain  Living. 

Having  a leading  like  that  is  a very  humbling  experi- 
ence. You  recognize  that  you  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
person  to  do  it,  it’s  just  that  you  had  a nudge  to  do  it  and 
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you  were  willing  to  follow  it.  It  often  felt  akin  to  being  nudged 
to  stand  up  and  sing  in  meeting  as  a tone  deaf  tenor,  which 
I am.  I discovered  that  there  was  a sense  of  unfolding  about 
it.  I just  kept  following  that  sense  of  unfolding.  I became 
quite  dependent  on  the  sense  of  being  led  because  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  I could  not  do  this  on  my  own,  and  I didn’t 
have  a clue.  So  I lived  with  a lot  of  gratitude. 

When  Plain  Living  was  released,  I was  supposed  to  do 
a lot  of  publicity  and  things  for  the  publisher.  ButI  had  this 
other  leading,  it  meant  laying  all  that  aside.  I met  with  a 
clearness  committee  before  I agreed  to  do  Practicing  Peace.  I 
also  did  discernment  with  my  friend  Margaret.  She  said, 
“Cathy,  if  there  is  really  a leading  you  have  to  trust  it,  and 
Plain  Livingv  will  do  just  fine  on  its  own.”  It  was  a very  sad 
feeling.  It  was  like  having  a little  child  and  sending  it  off 
into  the  world  by  itself.  But  there 
it  went.  I just  trusted  that  I was 
doing  what  I was  supposed  to  do, 
and  it  turned  out  just  fine. 

Rachel  Remen  talks  about 
the  difference  between  a writer 
and  an  author.  A writer  is  some- 
one who  loves  the  craft  of  words 
and  is  deeply  involved  and  gifted 
in  that  craft.  Then  there  are  au- 
thors (of  which  she  considers 
herself  to  be  one) — those  who 
know  that  there  is  something 
that  they’re  supposed  to  say.  That’s  why  I consider  myself — 
an  author  as  opposed  to  a writer — even  though  the  pub- 
lisher tells  me  that  with  two  books  I have  to  start  calling 
myself  a writer. 

AC:  Lucy  Duncan  told  me  that  you  spoke  about  “plant- 
ing our  visions  deep  in  the  furrows  of  the  world’s  pain”  at 
the  Quakers  Uniting  in  Publications  meeting  in  2006.  Can 
you  say  more  about  that?  How  does  it  relate  to  your  writing, 
editing,  and  ministry? 

CW:  That  quote  is  from  Thomas  Kelly.  I remember 
putting  that  in  my  QUIP  notes.  It  goes  something  like:  “No 
giant  figure  of  heroic  size  will  stalk  across  the  stage  of  his- 
tory today.  But  in  simple,  humble,  imperfect  people  like  you 
and  me  wells  up  the  spring  of  hope.” 

I believe  that’s  what  Friends  do.  We  sow  seeds  of  hope. 
In  this  time  of  despair  and  great  turning  I feel  that  Friends 
have  a message  that  is  important  to  share:  what  it  means  to 
find  that  of  God  in  everyone  and  everything;  to  respond 
and  act  in  love  in  the  first  motion;  and  to  open  ourselves  to 
being  guided  by  the  spirit  within. 

AC:  What  is  your  hope  for  Practicing  Peace ? 

CW:  My  hopes  for  Practicing  Peace  ar:  that  it  will  meet 
people  from  other  denominations  without  peace  testimo- 
nies; that  it  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  spiritual  jour- 
neys as  they  reflect  on  what  it  means  to  live  with  peace  and 


find  peace  and  make  peace  at  this  moment  in  history  and  to 
provide  the  knowledge  that  we’re  not  starting  from  scratch, 
that  we’re  not  reinventing  the  wheel;  that  Friends  are  a liv- 
ing and  ongoing  tradition  that  reflects  what  I believe  is  the 
early  Christian  idea  of  peace  and  nonviolence. 

When  I have  spoken  to  groups  — whether  Lutherans 
or  Methodists  or  Episcopalians  or  Catholics — they  ask  by 
what  authority  I speak.  And  I think  that  was  what  led  me  to 
put  Bible  verses  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  because 
I’m  trying  to  communicate  with  people  in  words  that  will 
speak  to  them  and  make  this  information  accessible  to  them. 
And  this  is  how  our  tradition  is  indeed  rooted:  in  those  an- 
cient texts. 

AC:  On  the  subject  of  texts,  what  books  have  been  pow- 
erful or  influential  for  you  spiritu- 
ally? 

CW:  Thomas  Kelly.  Leo 
Tolstoy — I’ve  read  everything  he’s 
ever  written.  Some  of  my  favorite 
contemporary  Quaker  writers  in- 
cluded in  the  book  are  Helen 
Steven  and  Jo  Farrow.  Rufus  Jones 
is  an  ongoing  important  influence 
in  my  life,  [as  is]  Howard  Macy’s 
book  Rhythms  in  the  Spirit. 

AC:  Are  you  working  on  any 
new  projects  right  now? 

CW:  I’m  still  trying  to  finish 
some  work  for  Practicing  Peace.  My  parents  have  not  been 
well,  so  there  are  details  and  pieces  from  the  publisher  that 
I’m  still  finishing.  I’ve  felt  in  the  past  six  months  there  was 
a stirring  for  another  project,  but  that’s  going  to  have  to 
wait  till  a long  ways  in  the  future. 

AC:  You  mentioned  going  to  divinity  school.  Can  you 
talk  more  about  what  led  you  to  that  direction? 

CW:  When  I was  in  high  school  I felt  led  in  that  direc- 
tion. I was  Presbyterian  then,  and  I was  president  of  the 
youth  group.  I remember  that  the  minister  called  me  into 
his  office  and  said  that  various  church  elders  had  been  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  me  and  hoped  that  I would  consider  going 
into  the  ministry.  The  effect  it  had  on  me  was  to  crystallize 
questions  that  I had.  Presbyterians  were  not  ordaining 
women,  so  they  weren’t  inviting  me  to  be  a minister;  they 
were  inviting  me  to  go  into  youth  religious  education.  It  was 
during  the  60’s  and  I was  volunteering  in  the  inner  city.  I 
noted  the  lack  of  involvement  on  the  part  of  my  church.  I 
was  young  and  it  was  easier  to  be  judgmental  about  the  rac- 
ism of  the  church  than  it  was  to  look  within  myself  and  the 
omissions  in  my  own  life.  So  I was  living  with  a question:  “If 
God  is  all-loving,  all-knowing  and  all-powerful,  then  why 
am  I working  in  the  inner  city  with  children  with  stomachs 
swollen  from  hunger?”  It  took  me  about  ten  years  of  strug- 
gling with  that  question  to  really  make  peace  with  it. 


[Thomas  Kelly  wrote:]  “No  giant  figure  of 
heroic  size  will  stalk  across  the  stage  of 
history  today.  But  in  simple,  humble, 
imperfect  people  like  you  and  me 
wells  up  the  spring  of  hope.” 

I believe  that  that’s  what  Friends  do.  We 
sow  seeds  of  hope.  In  this  time  of  despair 
and  great  turning  I feel  that  Friends  have  a 
message  that  is  important  to  share. 
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I had  a very  powerful  experience  where  that  got  resolved.  I 
was  a director  of  a social  service  agency  and  had  not  spoken  out 
loud  about  wanting  to  go  to  divinity  school  to  anybody.  But  it 
had  been  a rising  sense  that  this  was  something  I was  supposed 
to  do.  I couldn’t  believe.  It  just  didn’t  fit  with  my  life,  but  it  kept 
coming  up  and  coming  up.  I went  to  a workshop  and  the  per- 
son leading  the  workshop,  Sharon  Parks,  who  is  actually  a 
Quaker,  without  knowing  it.  She  called  me  aside  and  said, 
“I  just  sense  that  divinity  school  is  on  your  path.  When  you 
do,  I hope  you’ll  consider  Harvard.”  Which  is  where  I went. 
I simply  was  stunned  that  she  said  out  loud  what  I had  not 
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said  out  loud.  So  that  was  how  I ended  up  there. 

It  feels  to  me  that  my  life  has  been  constantly  finding  a 
balance  between  spirituality  and  social  action,  going  from 
being  a chaplain  to  working  at  AFSC  to  being  a spiritual 
director.  In  retrospect,  I realize  that  I had  been  really  well 
prepared  through  my  work  during  the  war  on  poverty  with 
undocumented  workers  in  the  orchards  ofWashington  State, 
through  my  work  in  the  inner  city,  through  my  work  with 
AFSC.  In  some  ways  I’ve  realized  that  I was  always  in  a 
position  to  write  this  book,  to  tie  it  back  in  to  writing  Prac- 
ticing Peace.  □ 
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Seeking  (Jnity 

Discernment  and  Decision-Making  in  our  Quaker  (Community 

by  Mary  Klein 

Palo  Alto,  CA,  Meeting 


The  Spiritual  Foundations  of  Seeking  Unity 

Through  faith  we  experience  God’s  will  as  real,  and  we 
sense  that  it  beckons  to  us  from  beyond  our  own  will. 
At  best,  we  experience  life  as  a continuous  discovery  of  right 
paths  to  take,  not  as  continuous  trailblazing.  The  mutual 
discovery  of  the  right  path  for  our  community  to  take — 
God’s  will  for  our  community — is  a sacrament,  a sacred  com- 
munal act,  which  takes  place  in  a monthly  event  we  call  vari- 
ously “meeting  for  worship  on  the  occasion  of  business,” 
“meeting  for  worship  for  business,”  “meeting  for  business,” 
and  “M4B.”  Within  this  Monthly  Meeting  is  a sacrament, 
also  variously  named:  “seeking  unity,”  “finding  unity,”  “unity 


decision-making,”  “Quaker  decision-making,”  and  “sense  of 
the  meeting.” 

All  three  sessions  of  the  Seeking  Unity  series  revolved 
around  this  point:  seeking  unity  is  a religious  act.  In  it,  we 
actualize  the  deepest  values  of  our  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion: “Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and 
with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  might”  (Deuteronomy 
6:5),  and  “Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself”  (Leviticus  19:18). 
As  Eric  Moon  explained  during  session  one,  in  submitting 
to  a leading,  an  individual  acknowledges  that  there  is  an  ac- 
tive God  working  through  us,  that  a Light  exists  beyond 
ourselves  that  is  real  and  will  guide  us.  When  we  come  to- 
gether to  discover  where  we  find  ourselves  to  be  in  unity 


This  article  was  inspired  by  a series  of  three  workshops 
on  “Seeking  Unity”  sponsored  by  Palo  Alto  (CA)  Friends 
Meeting  in  Fall  2007.  Over  thirty  participants  engaged  in 
the  workshop  series,  which  for  most  involved  reading  Barry 
Morley’s  Beyond  Consensus:  Salvaging  Sense  of  the  Meeting 
(Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  307).  Palo  Alto  Meeting  recom- 
mends that  other  monthly  meetings  also  consider  sponsor- 
ing workshops  like  these: 

Spiritual  Foundations:  Love,  trust,  and  the  inner 

guide  lead  us  to  Unity,  facilitated  by  Eric  Moon  (Ber- 


keley, CA,  Meeting)  with  support  from  Stephen  Matchett 
and  Laura  Magnani; 

Experiencing  Unity:  Embracing  conflict  without  con- 
tentiousness, facilitated  by  Stephen  Matchett  (San  Fran- 
cisco, CA,  Meeting); 

Laboring  Together:  Practices  that  hinder  or  help  discern- 
ment and  decision-making,  facilitated  by  Laura  Magnani 
(Berkeley  Meeting)  with  support  from  Tom  Davis. 
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concerning  someone’s  leading,  we  come  together  to  be  trans- 
formed. In  Beyond  Consensus , Morley  explains: 

Through  the  process  by  which  Quakers  attain  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  transformation  occurs.  We  are  changed. 
We  feel,  in  a literal  way,  the  loving  Presence  which  hov- 
ers over  us.  It  manifests  in  the  love  we  have  for  one 
another.  We  form  invisible  bonds  among  ourselves 
which  transcend  the  petty  and  make  the  next  sense  of 
the  meeting  more  desirable  and  more  readily 
attainable. ..Whether  we  wish  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  is  a Quaker  equivalent  of  Communion. 
We  absorb  and  are  absorbed  by  Light.  We  reach,  if  only 
momentarily,  that  place  beyond  time  where  we  taste  tran- 
quility. (p.  24) 

In  Quakers’  earliest  days,  meetings  for  business  were 
known  as  “meetings  for  discipline.”  Eric  explained  that,  in 
today’s  terms,  such  a meeting  would  look  something  like  a 
combined  meeting  for  worship  and  meeting  for  oversight. 
The  early  meeting  community  believed  firmly  that  it  walked 
a real  path  together,  a path  that  individuals  could  stray  from. 
“Discipline”  and  “discipleship”  share  a common  root  mean- 
ing of  “instruction.”  In  loving  each  other  as  themselves,  the 
earliest  Quakers  would  labor  together  to  keep  each  other 
from  straying.  The  closeness  of  daily  life  that  enclosed  many 
early  Quaker  communities  gave  a solid  foundation  from 
which  Friends  could  speak  plainly  about  each  other’s  faith 
and  practice.  These  memories  from  Rufus  Jones’  own  child- 
hood in  the  mid-1800s  are  illustrative: 

Each  separate  meeting  sent  its  special  set  of  answers 
for  this  public  confessional.  “Love  and  unity  are  not  so 
well  maintained  as  we  could  wish.”  “Some  Friends  do 
not  observe  the  hour.”  “Most  kept  from  unbecoming 
behavior,  though  a few  cases  of  sleeping  in  meeting  have 
been  observed.”  “Friends  generally  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonitions  of  the  Lord.”  I 
had  no  idea  what  that  meant,  though  I supposed  it 
meant,  “to  be  good.” 

...  It  is  all  very  well  now  to  sit  down  at  a comfort- 
able desk  and  write  of  what  happened  in  those  long 
business  meetings.  But  the  kind  reader  will  please  re- 
member the  uncushioned  seats  were  hard  in  those  days, 
and  that  a boy’s  stomach  will  not  be  fed  with  “consider- 
ations on  the  state  of  the  Church!” ...  At  length  the  happy 
moment  came:  “We  now  separate,  proposing  to  meet 
again  at  the  usual  time  and  place,  if  the  Lord  permits.” 

With  this  began  the  invasion  of  the  homes  in  the 
neighborhood.  Every  dining-room  had  its  long  table, 
and  an  elastic  supply  to  fit  the  rather  reckless  invita- 
tions which  all  members  of  the  family  gave  with  little  or 
no  consultation. 

[from  A Boy’s  Religion  from  Memory , by  Rufus  M 
Jones;  anthologized  in  Jessamyn  West’s  Quaker  Reader, 
p.  424] 
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George  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  invented  corporate  struc- 
tures for  Quaker  meetings  not  only  to  sustain  early  Friends 
through  their  spiritual  trials,  but  also  to  sustain  them  through 
the  material  trials  of  political  oppression.  Business  meet- 
ings were  originally  designed  to  confront  the  metaphysical 
problem  of  incarnation — how  to  implement  Friends’  real 
values  in  the  real  world,  how  to  incarnate  the  Light — on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  This  mystical  challenge  resulted  in 
political  challenges,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  numerous  prac- 
tical challenges.  Consequently,  Friends  strove  to  weigh  each 
other’s  leadings  carefully.  The  monthly  meeting  would  seek 
clearness  concerning  a leading  brought  by  a Friend.  If  the 
leading  was  clear,  then  the  meeting  would  determine  whether 
to  take  it  up  as  a concern  of  the  meeting  as  a whole.  Origi- 
nally, meetings  for  discipline  were  meetings  about  leadings, 
clearness,  and  concerns.  Only  later  did  more  mundane,  secu- 
lar issues  begin  to  take  up  large  portions  of  the  business 
meeting  agenda. 

Embracing  Conflict  without  Contentiousness 

In  a rare  early  description  of  the  Quaker  process  of  seek- 
ing unity,  Edward  Burrough  advised  in  1662: 

Being  orderly  come  together...  not  in  the  way  of  the 
world,  as  a worldly  assembly  of  men,  by  hot  contests,  by 
seeking  to  out-speak  and  over-reach  one  another  in  dis- 
course... But  in  the  wisdom,  love,  and  fellowship  of  God, 
in  gravity,  patience,  meekness,  in  unity  and  concord,  sub- 
mitting one  to  another  in  lowliness  of  heart,  and  in  the 
holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness,  [are]  all  things 
to  be  carried  on...  (London  Yearly  Meeting’s  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice,  1959,  §354). 

While  Friends  perceive  a real  difference  between  the 
secular  practice  of  consensus  decision-making  and  the  reli- 
gious practice  of  seeking  unity,  the  two  inform  each  other. 
Both  practices  seek  to  draw  upon  the  perspectives  of  all  per- 
sons present,  both  seek  to  produce  solutions  that  are  wholes- 
greater-than-sums-of-parts,  and  both  seek  to  value  the  at- 
tachment of  group  members  more  than  the  swiftness  of  de- 
cisions. In  the  second  session  of  Seeking  Unity,  Stephen 
Matchett  emphasized  that  Friends  have  much  real-world 
knowledge  and  wisdom  to  gain  from  secular  practitioners  of 
consensus  decision-making. 

At  the  same  time,  a common  theme  running  through 
the  Seeking  Unity  series  was  this:  Seeking  unity  is  not  merely 
consensus  decision-making.  Consensus  is  a secular  process 
with  the  goal  of  reaching  a decision.  Seeking  unity  is  a reli- 
gious process  with  the  goal  of  reaching  a “sense  of  the  meet- 
ing.” Morley  describes  the  distinction  in  this  way: 

“Consensus  involves  a process  in  which  we  promulgate, 
argue,  and  select  or  compromise  ideas  until  we  can  ar- 
rive at  an  acceptable  decision.  When  we  seek  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  the  decision  is  a by-product.  It  happens 
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along  the  way.  The  purpose  of  seeking  the  sense  of  the 

meeting  is  to  gather  ourselves  in  unity  in  the  presence 
of  Light,  (p.  15) 

Whether  striving  to  reach  a consensus,  or  striving  to 
reach  a sense  of  the  meeting,  the  people  doing  the  striving 
are  fallible  humans.  Morley  explains  that  to  reach  Unity,  we 
must  open  ourselves  up  to  each  other  in  trust,  we  must  take 
the  long  view  of  our  situation,  and  we  must  wait  for  the 
Light  to  gather  us  together.  These  are  not  entirely  rational 
processes.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Seeking  Unity  series, 
participants  practiced  mutual  responsiveness  through  a pair 
of  playful  exercises  guided  by  Stephen  Matchett.  These  in- 
volved a round  of  silent  group  hand-touching  and  a series  of 
timed  decisions  in  which  a growing  circle  of  Friends  chose 
which  of  two  photographs  “spoke  to  the  group.”  For  some 
participants,  the  awkwardness  of  these  situations  magnified 
their  fears  of  looking  foolish.  For  others,  the  vagueness  of 
the  assignments  led  individuals  to  focus  anxiously  on  out- 
comes. For  those  who  enjoyed  the  exercises,  comfort  with 
ambiguity  was  helpful.  In  a subsequent  discussion,  Friends 
reflected  upon  similar  dynamics  at  play  in  remembered 
Meetings  for  Business.  As  one  Friend  reflected,  “We  grow 
through  conflict  and  through  willingness  to  accept  that  we 
are  unready  to  decide.  We  don’t  need  to  accept  the  first  not- 
bad  idea.  We  should  be  willing  to  live  with  ambiguity  for  a 
time.” 

Practices  for  Laboring  Together 

Having  laid  out  our  metaphysical  framework  in  session 
one,  having  tilled  the  soil  of  our  intuition  in  session  two,  we 
found  ourselves  prepared  to  accept  seeds  of  practical  advice, 
which  Laura  Magnani  offered  during  the  third  and  final 
session  of  our  series.  This  was  the  session  in  which  we  ex- 
amined most  directly  our  own  past  experiences  with  Seek- 
ing Unity.  It  was  also  the  session  in  which  we  realized  how 
much  more  we  still  want  to  learn  about  Seeking  Unity  and 
about  each  other. 

Laura  Magnani  drew  our  personal  experiences  into  three 
areas  of  concern:  language,  time,  and  clerking.  Across  those 
three  areas,  a fourth  consideration  lay:  forgiveness. 

Among  unprogrammed  Friends  in  the  western  United 
States,  the  language  of  faith  is  vast  and  contradictory.  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting’s  current  Faith  and  Practice  lists  over 
two-dozen  terms  on  page  21  that  are  used  by  various  Friends 
in  lieu  of  “God.”  Laura  emphasized  that  many  Friends  ex- 
perience strong  negative  reactions  to  statements  by  other 
Friends  based  primarily  on  the  language  they  use,  reactions 
which  keep  them  from  hearing  the  intents  behind  each 
other’s  statements.  Negative  reactions  are  especially  strong 
between  Christian  and  non-theist  Friends.  The  way  around 
this  language  barrier  is  straight  through  the  heart  of  it.  Laura 
advises  Friends  to  question  each  other  and  listen  to  each  other 
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about  our  theological  differences  and  then  to  discern  where 
our  common  faith  does  lie.  Friends  must  learn  to  forgive 
each  other  for  choosing  different  words  and  for  holding  dif- 
ferent concepts  about  what  it  means  to  be  a Friend.  “. . . tell 
them  in  the  name  of  God  that  there  is  to  be  no  wrangling 
about  words:  all  that  this  ever  achieves  is  the  destruction  of 
those  who  are  listening.”  (2  Timothy  2:14) 

Time  was  another  obstacle  to  unity  that  we  examined 
in  session  three.  The  passage  of  time  can  create  a false  sense 
of  urgency  during  a Meeting  for  Business  - if  Friends  suc- 
cumb to  worldly,  results-oriented  outlooks.  We  cannot  find 
unity  by  seeking  to  produce  decisions  (products),  but  in- 
stead must  find  it  by  seeking  to  experience  transformation 
(a  process).  Morley  puts  it  this  way: 

We  are  products  of  a culture  committed  to  products. 
The  process  by  which  we  produce  the  products  is,  at 
best,  secondary.  Whether  the  product  be  a car  or  a vic- 
tory or  a decision,  how  we  get  it  seems  less  important 
than  that  we  get  it...  In  seeking  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing, process  is  paramount... The  gifts  generated  by  that 
process  seem  endless.  As  you  come  to  treasure  sense  of 
the  meeting,  awareness  of  the  Presence  becomes  part  of 
you.  You  begin  to  take  it  with  you.  You  are  changed  by 
it.  You  perceive  the  world  differently;  and  Quakers  at 
their  best  are  people  who  perceive  the  world  differently, 
(pp.  22-23) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  want  our  meetings  for  busi- 
ness to  unite  around  minutes  that  make  real  impacts  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  challenges  of  not  having  paid  clergy 
is  that  we  all  share  responsibility  for  keeping  our  unity 
process  alive.  We  all  share  the  obligation  of  caring  more 
about  each  other  than  we  do  about  results.  We  all  share 
responsibility  for  teaching  each  other  how  to  use  our  pre- 
cious time  together  well — how  to  speak  plainly  and  briefly, 
how  to  remain  silent,  how  to  trust  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittees. People  who  don’t  really  understand  the  process 
presume  that  because  we  are  all  free  to  speak,  that  there- 
fore we  all  must  speak,  and  they  chime  in  with  better  ideas 
and  compelling  arguments.  This  is  where  time  can  be- 
come our  friend,  for  we  only  have  so  many  minutes  to 
spend  together  on  a given  Sunday.  Time  can  keep  us  fo- 
cused, engaged  with  each  other,  and  forgiving  of  each 
other.  We  are  fallible  humans  making  fallible  decisions 
in  a fallible  quest  for  unity.  Eventually,  whether  we  have 
united  around  a specific  decision  or  not,  we  will  discover 
in  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  move  on. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  skillful  clerkship  fell  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Seeking  Unity  series.  Even  so,  partici- 
pants in  session  three  did  examine  several  key  practices  that 
a clerk  can  employ  to  help  foster  smooth  and  steady  progress 
towards  unity.  First,  a week  or  two  before  the  meeting  for 
business,  a careful  clerk  will  talk  with  everyone  who  wants 
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to  bring  an  item  before  the  meeting.  The  clerk  will  test 
whether  each  item  really  is  ready  for  corporate  consider- 
ation, and  if  not,  will  dissuade  the  individual  from  bringing 
it.  The  skillful  clerk  opens  each  meeting  for  business  with 
a period  of  worship  that  is  proportional  in  length  to  the 
length  and  contentiousness  of  the  agenda  at  hand.  The 
clerk  also  helps  the  meeting  remain  aware  that  the  entire 
meeting  for  business  is  a time  of  worship,  and  that  si- 
lence is  no  mere  technique  to  help  people  cool  off.  Fi- 
nally, the  clerk  will  protect  the  meeting  from  discussions 
about  relatively  trivial  details  and  inconsequential  word- 
smithing  by  referring  such  matters  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  clerks.  As  much  as  possible,  the  clerk’s  job  is 
to  guide  the  meeting  to  focus  primarily  on  leadings,  clear- 
ness, and  concerns.  In  this  way,  the  clerk  is  supporting  “a 
process  of  surrender  to  our  highest  natures,  and  a recog- 
nition that,  even  though  each  of  us  is  possessed  of  light, 
there  is  only  one  Light.  At  the  end  of  the  process  we 
reside  in  that  Light.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led 
to  a transcendent  place  of  unmistakable  harmony,  peace, 
and  tender  love.”  (Morley,  p.  12) 

Through  the  practice  of  seeking  unity,  Friends  seek  a 
mystical  experience  in  the  last  place  most  people  would 
look  for  one — a business  meeting.  As  much  as  this  expe- 
rience answers  the  problem  of  incarnation  (how  to  em- 
body real  values  in  the  real  world),  it  also  answers  the  call 
to  atonement  (a  return  to  a life  at-one  with  the  Spirit  and 
with  each  other).  As  our  workshop  series  was  winding  to 
a close,  Laura  Magnani  observed,  “Forgiveness  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  unity  process  and  we  can’t  overstate 
that.  We  need  to  be  able  to  say  ‘I’m  sorry,’  and  be  open  to 
hearing  that  and  move  on.  Openness  is  central  to  the 
unity  process.”  One  irony  of  this  process  is  that  when  it 
works  best,  it  often  feels  the  hardest.  Powerful,  prophetic 
leadings  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  we  should  desire,  yet 
often  feel  difficult  and  frightening,  both  to  the  individual 
who  senses  the  leadings  and  to  the  community  that 
wrestles  with  them.  Mundane  decisions  can  feel  just  as 
hard.  We  are  not  perfect.  We  need  to  forgive  ourselves 
for  not  reaching  perfect  decisions  and  for  falling  short  of 
perfect  Unity.  As  George  Fox  advised  from  Friends’  ear- 
liest days: 

But  above  everything  else  take  care  not  to  criticize 
one  another,  for  that  way  you  can  destroy  one  an- 
other, or  abandon  one  another,  or  drive  one  another 
back  into  the  ways  of  the  world.  And  you  will  eat  up 
the  good  in  one  another  and  so  hinder  unity,  hinder 
growth  in  the  life  and  the  power  of  God.  And  it’s 
that  life  and  power  that  would  give  you  peace  and  joy 
in  one  another,  and  love,  and  would  strengthen  you 
and  enable  you  to  overcome  and  gain  the  victory. 

(An  Anthology  of  George  Fox,  selections  modernized  and 
edited  by  Rex  Ambler.)  □ 


Friendly  News 

by  Nancy  McLauchlan 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  World  Of- 
fice has  created  a blog  to  help  spread  information  about  the 
current  situation  in  Kenya,  and  the  various  initiatives  that  are 
springing  up  to  provide  both  short-term  and  long-term  sup- 
port. For  further  updates  and  to  read  the  ongoing  Kenya  blog, 
go  to  www.fwccworld.org. 

The  new  Director  of  the  Quaker  United  Nations  Office  is 
Andrew  D.  Tomlinson  who  has  20  years  of  experience  in  inter- 
national finance.  Clerk  of  Chatham-Summit  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, he  lives  with  his  family  in  New  Jersey  and  is  a citizen  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Beyond  the  Monthly  Meeting/Churches 

Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  Tucson,  AZ, 
March  28-30,  at  the  Pima  Meeting  House. 

The  Friends  Peace  Teams  Council  Meeting  took  place  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  March  6-9  at  Multnomah  Friends  Meet- 
ing. 

Greenleaf  Friends  Academy  will  be  100  years  old  in  the 
Fall  of  2008.  The  Quaker  Village  Auction  was  held  March  7-8 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Academy. 

The  2008  IMYM  Annual  Gathering  is  June  9 to  15  at 
Ghost  Ranch  “Compassionate  Listening”  will  be  the  theme  of 
the  keynote  address  and  an  Early  Days  workshop.  Early  Days 
will  be  June  9 to  11,  and  Annual  Gathering  June  12  to  15. 

Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  will  meet  July  19-24, 2008  with 
the  theme,  “Bring  Forth  the  Kingdom.”  Tony  Campolo  will  be 
the  main  speaker. 

The  Youth  Ski  Trip  sponsored  by  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  took  place  February  15-18. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women’s  Retreat,  a gath- 
ering of  women  from  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting,  North  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting,  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  April 
2-6, 2008  at  Menucha  Retreat  Center,  Corbett,  OR. 

Representative  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  meets 
March  1st. 

Two  Friends  from  Quaker  Earthcare  Witness,  Ruah 
Swennerfelt  and  Louis  Cox,  are  now  walking  from  Vancouver, 
BC  to  San  Diego,  CA..This  “Peace  for  Earth  Walk:  Rediscov- 
ering John  Woolman’s  Message  for  the  21st  Century,”  is  from 
November  2007  until  April  2008. 

The  Walk  with  Earth  Pilgrimage  for  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  down  the  watersheds  of  the  Americas  started  March  2nd 
at  San  Francisco  Meeting.  Led  by  Rolene  Walker,  this  pilgrim- 
age ends  in  Chile  in  2.5  years.  The  website 
www.WalkWithEarth.org  shows  the  itinerary,  requirements  for 
walkers,  etc. 

WARSF  (Western  Association  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends)  met  February  23  at  First  Friends,  Whittier,  follow- 
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ing  First  Friends’  Quaker  Forum.  The  speaker  for  the  Quaker 
Forum  wasTrish  Edwards-Konic,  recent  editor  of  Quaker  Life 
and  author  of  Enduring  Hope,  the  Impact  of  the  Ramallah  Friends 
School.  “Enduring  Hope”  was  the  topic  of  her  presentation. 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  meets  May  2-4  at  Sky 
Camp,  east  of  Eugene,  OR.  The  Willamette  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing Men’s  Retreat  met  March  14-16  at  Camp  Myrtlewood. 

News  of  Friends  Churches  and  Monthly  Meetings 

Albuquerque  Meeting  (NM)  is  reconsidering  paving  its 
parking  lot. 

Berkeley  Meeting  (CA)  is  concerned  about  the  behavior, 
especially  noise  and  drug  dealing,  of  people  who  sit  on  the  bench 
in  front  of  the  Meeting  House.  Do  Friends  post  “No  Trespass- 
ing,” “No  Smoking”  signs?  How  do  Friends  relate  to  these 
people?  Ministry  and  Oversight  is  asked  to  further  consider 
the  issue. 

Boise  Friends  Church  (ID)  held  a birthday  bash  potluck. 
Everyone  brought  a main  dish.  Last  names  A-M  brought  salad; 
N-Z  brought  rolls  or  a vegetable.  Birthday  cake  and  ice  cream 
were  served. 

Bridge  City  Meeting  (Portland,  OR)  has  a small  Fox  Ser- 
mons reading  group.  They  are  reading  That  Thy  Candles  May 
Always  Be  Burning ; Nine  Pastoral  Sermons  of  George  Fox.  Friends 
take  turns  reading  aloud.  No  preparation  is  necessary. 

Religious  Education  Committee  of  Boulder  Meeting  (CO) 
is  planning  a retreat  with  the  focus  on  fostering  an  awareness 
of  the  Inward  Teacher  along  with  providing  experiences  of  si- 
lent worship  among  children  of  different  ages. 

Chico  Meeting  (CA)  has  decided  that  Meeting  for  Busi- 
ness will  occur  1-3:00  p.m.  on  the  second  Sunday  of  the  month 
with  a simple  lunch.  At  least  one  person  from  each  committee 
is  expected  to  attend  so  that  information  can  go  from  commit- 
tee to  Business  Meeting  and  back. 

Corvallis  Meeting  (OR)  is  hosting  a visit  from  Adrien 
Niyongabo,  a Quaker  from  Burundi.  Adrien  is  a member  of 
Kamenge  Friends  Church  and  works  with  the  Great  Lakes 
Initiative  of  Friends  Peace  Teams. 

First  Day  School  Children  of  Eugene  Meeting  (OR)  made 
a “SPICE”  Labyrinth.  They  created  and  decorated  the  step- 
ping stones  and  studied  Quaker  testimonies.  Friends  are  in- 
vited to  walk  the  labyrinth  and  to  look  for  the  words:  “simplic- 
ity,” “peace,”  “integrity,”  “community,”  and  “equality.”  Over- 
sight Committee  of  Eugene  Meeting  is  considering  renaming 
itself  to  get  away  from  negative  connotations  of  its  name.  The 
Committee  is  considering  the  name  “Insights  and  Concerns 
Committee.” 

Foothills  Community  Church  (Pasadena,  CA)  hosts  the 
Living  Room  Cafe  monthly  on  Saturday  evenings.  Friends  are 
invited  to  relax  and  enjoy  good  friends,  good  conversation,  good 
food,  good  coffee  and  good  live  music. 

Gila  Meeting  (NM)  has  a Discovery  of  Gifts  and  Leadings 
Committee,  which  asks  Friends  how  they  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  life  of  the  Meeting.  Mary  Burton  Riseley,  a Gila 


Meeting  Friend,  was  sentenced  for  nonviolent  witness  against 
torture  training  at  Ft.  Huachuca.  The  Meeting  wrote  a minute 
of  support  for  her. 

Glendora  Friends  Church  (CA)  announced  its  new  com- 
mittee list  for  2008.  Officers  (clerk,  assistant  clerk,  treasurer, 
and  recording  clerk)  and  members  of  ministry  and  counsel, 
stewardship,  trustees,  and  EFCSW  tepresentatives  are  mem- 
bers. 

Grass  Valley  Meeting  (Nevada  City,  CA)  has  two  Earthly 
8’s  groups  who  are  working  together  to  reduce  personal  energy 
use.  They  are  connecting  care  of  the  earth  with  Quaker  testi- 
monies. 

Klamath  Falls  Friends  (OR)  are  participating  in  “Sharing 
Life  Stories  as  a Group.”  Friends  meet  in  groups  of  8-12  people 
for  9-12  sessions.  Sharing  is  done  in  monologue,  not  in  dia- 
logue or  conversation.  Friends  start  with  questions  such  as 
“When  and  where  were  you  born?  Is  there  a story  of  your  birth?” 
Questions  are  now  deeper,  such  as:  “What  is  one  of  your  major 
dreams  for  the  future?” 

Newberg  Friends  Church  (OR)  has  a women’s  group, 
“Time  for  ‘Pause,’”  which  asks:  “Are  you  a female,  feeling  hot 
and  bothered,  and  in  need  of  chocolate?” 

Palo  Alto  Friends  (CA)  have  hosted  classical  chamber 
music  concerts  since  1997  to  benefit  the  Friends  Committee 
on  Legislation.  The  size  and  acoustics  of  the  Quaker  Meeting- 
house are  ideal  for  hearing  and  seeing  music  for  string  quartet. 
The  New  Esterhazy  Quartet  performed  February  17th. 

Pima  Friends  (Tucson,  AZ)  are  participating  in  Friendly 
Online  Conversations  on  current  issues  or  other  topics  of  con- 
cern. These  conversations  are  not  meant  for  announcements  or 
specifics  related  to  the  operations  of  the  meeting. 

Redwood  Forest  Friends  (Santa  Rosa,  CA)  invite  adults 
to  join  children  in  the  classroom  on  fifth  First  Days.  If  no  chil- 
dren come,  interested  adults  would  still  worship  in  the  class- 
room in  a manner  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  child  in  them- 
selves. 

“Friends  101”  is  an  introductory  class  at  Sacramento 
Friends  Community  Church  (CA),  taught  by  the  pastor,  on 
the  history  and  theology  of  the  Friends  Church.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  those  interested  in  becoming  a member  of  the 
Friends  Church,  but  it  is  also  good  for  anyone  who  is  curious 
about  Friends — beliefs,  practices  and  history.  It  is  held  during 
the  Sunday  School  hour. 

Sacramento  Meeting  (CA)  anticipates  paying  off  its  mort- 
gage by  late  2008.  Anticipating  that  the  Meeting  will  then  have 
more  financial  resources,  the  Finance  Committee  is  asking  the 
Meeting  to  reach  unity  on  a direction  for  the  allocation  of  new 
resources. 

Rolene  Walker,  member  of  San  Francisco  Meeting  (CA) 
is  walking  to  South  America  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth. 
www.walkwithearth.org. 

Salt  Lake  Meeting  (UT)  held  its  annual  fundraising  event 
on  Saturday  March  29  with  a program  and  a silent  auction. 
The  event  raised  funds  for  the  children’s  space  renovation.  Salt 
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L rom  | aldstan,  with  Love 

by  Jim  ^buman 

^2)anta  Monica  (C.A)  V riends  Meet'ng 


Jim  and  Elfie  Shuman  at  a wedding  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan 


A professional journalist  and  lifelong  Friend, 

Jim  Shuman  has  traveled  to  Pakinstan  many 
times  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  has  writ- 
ten articles  about  his  experiences  for  various 
magazines.  In  January  2008,  he  gave  a pre- 
sentation at  Santa  Monica  Friends  Meeting, 
in  which  he  discussed  a trip  that  he  and  his 
wife  Elfie  took  to  Pakistan  during  the  tumul- 
tuous months  preceding  the  assassination  of 
Benazir  Bhutto.  Here  are  photos from  his  pre- 
sentation and  excerpts  from  his  book-in- 
progress, Pakistan:  Nation  on  the  Edge. 

The  world  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups  of  people:  Those  who  love 
Pakistan  and  those  who  have  never  been 
there. 

We  decided  to  walk  across  the  border. 

The  border  runs  some  2,000  miles  from  the  salty  wastes 
of  the  Rann  of  Kutch  on  the  Arabian  Sea  up  through  the 
scorching  deserts  of  Sindh  and  Rajasthan  to  the  bitterly  cold, 
snow-covered  heights  of  the  Karakoram  Mountains  at  the 
Chinese  border.  For  more  than  sixty  years,  it  has  separated 
India  and  Pakistan.  Legally,  you  can  cross  it  on  foot  in  only 
one  place:  through  heavily  guarded  gates  near  a remote  village 
called  Wagah. 

The  border  once  did  not  separate  the  two  nations.  It 
separated  two  very  similar  provinces:  East  Punjab  and  West 
Punjab.  In  1947,  it  was  the  site  of  inhuman  horror.  The 
British,  after  ruling  India  for  more  than  200  years,  had  given 
the  South  Asian  subcontinent  independence.  Hastily,  using 
a pencil  and  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  India  road  map,  they 

JlM  Shuman  currently  serves  as  co-clerk  of  Santa  Monica  Friends  Meet- 
ing. He  grew  up  in  the  Wrightstown,  PA,  Meeting  and  is  a graduate  of 
Buckingham  Friends  School,  George  School,  and  Wesleyan  University.  He 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  US  Navy.  He  became  a staff  writer  and  later  an 
associate  editor  for  the  Readers  Digest,  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
Pleasantville,  NY.  He  has  served  as  a senior  staff  associate  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller  3rd  and  as  an  assistant,  from  1975  to  1 980,  to  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford.  He  also  has  been  president  of  a philanthropic  foundation  and  a 
freelance  writer  and  consultant  to  non-profit  organizations.  Elfie 
Shuman,  born  and  raised  in  Switzerland,  is  an  accomplished  painter 
with  a passion for  traveling.  She  has  one  daughter  and  one  grandaughter. 
She  began  attending  Santa  Monica  Meeting  after  marrying  Jim  in 
1999. 


had  split  India  into  two  nations:  Hindu  India  and  Muslim 
Pakistan.  The  new  border  separated  not  only  nations,  but 
also  communities,  friends,  families.  Ten  million  people, 
maybe  more,  streamed  across  the  dividing  line.  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  fled  east  to  the  sanctuary  of  India,  Muslims  fled  west 
to  found  an  ill-defined  new  nation.  Endless  lines  of  people, 
glum-faced,  fearful,  uncertain  of  their  future,  passed  each 
other  in  single  file.  Those  able  to  salvage  personal  belongings 
stuffed  them  into  open-sided  bullock  carts  or  tied  them  in 
sheets  and  carried  them  on  their  heads.  Many  people  didn’t 
make  it.  At  least  half  a million  people  were  butchered  on 
trains,  in  cars,  or  walking  on  foot.  The  migration  was  one 
of  the  most  horrible  outbreaks  of  sectarian  violence  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Scenes  of  the  carnage,  visible  in  old 
photographs,  still  shock.  Among  the  now  aged  survivors, 
the  scars  are  still  so  fresh  that  few  want  to  talk  about  them. 

Today,  the  Punjab  is  bucolic.  No  physical  signs  of  the 
carnage  remain.  We  passed  through  rich,  green  farmland. 
Outside  one  village,  a congregation  of  men,  seated  on  fold- 
ing chairs,  was  listening  intently  to  a bearded  preacher 
standing  on  a platform.  Women  dressed  in  bright  saris  and 
men  wearing  brightly  colored  turbans  were  walking  qui- 
etly along  the  road  or  gossiping  in  small  groups.  Lumber- 
ing bullock  carts  loaded  with  hay  and  small  boys  herding 
goats  barely  impeded  our  passage. 

Elfie,  who  had  grown  up  in  Switzerland  and  had  trav- 
eled in  much  of  the  world,  was  excited. 
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“This  is  like  no  border  I have  ever  seen,”  she  said  after 
the  taxi  from  Amritsar  let  us  out  beside  a restaurant.  Imme- 
diately, a crowd  gathered.  Few  foreigners  enter  at  Wagah  on 
foot.  Men,  women,  and  children  stared  at  us  as  though  we 
were  visitors  from  another  planet.  A young  boy  handed  Elfie 
a small  Indian  flag.  She  smiled  and  gave  him  a few  coins. 
He  smiled  and  disappeared  into  the  crowd.  Three  shabbily 
dressed  porters  appeared. 

They  lifted  our  bags  onto  their  heads  and  led  us  down  a 
sand-spattered  road  to  a low  rectangular  building.  A few 
yards  away  stood  the  iron  border  gates,  pulled  open  into  or- 
nate brick  enclosures.... 


Quaker-SuPPortecl  (jirls5  School 
for  Afghan  Refugees  In  Pakistan 

by  ELK-  i'e  SK  uman 

Visiting  the  Afghan  Refugee  camp  atAkora  Khattak  near 
Peshawar  moved  me  deeply.  We  were  greeted  with  songs  of 
welcome  and flower  garlands  and  shy  smiles  from  clean  clad 
uniformed  girls,  ages  six  to  fifteen.  We  visited  cramped  class- 
rooms and  talked  though  a translator  to  some  of  the  younger 
girls  and  directly  with  some  of the  older  girls,  who  had  learned 
English.  They  seemed  joyful  and  well-cared  for. 

I met  with  the  girls’  mothers,  who  told  me  of  their  desire 
to  learn  traditional  Afghan  handicrafts  so  that  they  and  their 
daughters  could  earn  some  money. 

Most  of  the  girls  get  married  by  fifteen — and  have  chil- 
dren, shocking  to  us  but  totally  acceptable  in  Afghani  culture. 

Being  with  those  beautiful  young  girls  brought  to  my 
awareness  how  much  we  have  accomplished  and  yet  how  much 
work  there  is  still  to  be  done.  They  deserve  our  total  devotion. 
To  contribute  to  this  school,  send  a check  made  out  to  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  (with  a note  on  the  memo  line:  Afghan  Girls 
School”)  and  mail  it  to  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting, 
526  Orange  Grove  Blvd,  Pasadena,  CA  91104.  ATTN  Percy 
Severn.  Or  directly  to  Percy  Severn,  Treasurer,  1076  La 
Grange,  Newbury  Park,  CA  91320. 


Before  visiting  the  Girls’  School,  we  traveled  north  to 
Gilgit,  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Northern  Areas. 
There  we  visited  Shah  Khan  (pictured  above),  whom  I first 
met  in  1988.  Shah  Khan  arrived  in  a tweed  coat,  open- 
necked  cream  checkered  shirt  with  maroon  ascot,  fawn  col- 
ored trousers  and  sunglasses.  He  is  a national  hero,  the  son 
of  a long-time  hereditary  ruler  of  Hunza  (the  family  ruled 
the  area  for  more  than  1,000  years),  and  one  of  three  princes 
who  wanted  heavily  Muslim  Kashmir  to  be  part  of  Pakistan 
at  the  time  India  and  Pakistan  were  partitioned.  In  my  book 
I tell  the  little-known  story  of  that  invasion  and  of  the  men 
who  crossed  towering  mountains  during  the  longest  nights 
and  shortest  days  of  winter.  They  succeeded  only  partially; 
the  UN  awarded  what  became  the  “Northern  Areas”  to  Pa- 
kistan and  the  rest  of  Kashmir  to  India.  The  two  countries 
have  been  fighting  over  Kashmir  ever  since. 

Are  Quakers  Muslims? 

Dr.  Israr  Ahmed  looked  up  from  the  briefing  paper  on 
his  desk.  “Are  Quakers  Christians?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  I said. 

Dr.  Israr  is  one  of  Pakistan’s  most  prominent  Muslim 
scholars.  He  heads  an  organization  called Tanzeem  e Islami, 
which  he  founded  in  1975  to  spur  a renewal  of  Islam.  He 
writes  prolifically,  lectures,  and  preaches  regularly  on  television. 
He  is  imposing,  even,  almost  intimidating,  with  a full  and  neatly 
trimmed  white  beard,  and  piercing  black  eyes.  He  wears,  even 
indoors,  a tall  black  hat.  He  could  have  posed  convincingly  for 
a Renaissance  portrait  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet. 

“What  do  Quakers  believe?” 

I thought  for  a moment,  looking  at  the  sky  blue  walls  of 
the  orderly  office  that  contrasted  so  sharply  with  the  dust 
and  congestion  of  Lahore  outside. 

“We  believe  that  there  is  that  of  God,  the  divine  light, 
in  everyone.  We  try  to  practice  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in 
building  a community  based  on  unity,  equality,  simplicity, 
and  social  justice.” 

“Ah,”  Dr.  Israr  said.  “You  are  a Muslim.” 
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Sailors,  merchants  and  Sufi  missionaries  brought  Islam 
from  Arabia  to  the  Indian  subcontinent  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury CE,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed.  Invading  armies  in  the  northwest 
spread  it  further. 

They  preached  a reli- 
gion of  equality,  unity,  and 
the  worship  of  one  God.  By 
1525,  Islam  had  replaced 
Buddhism  and  a variety  of 
local  religions  that  survived 
only  in  isolated  areas.  It 
planted  a culture  rich  in  art, 
architecture,  and  literature. 

Moguls  ruled  most  of 
northern  India  until  the 
mid- 1700s.  Then,  the  Brit- 
ish came.  Initially,  they 
were  merchants  working 
for  the  British  East  India 
Company,  an  entrepre- 
neurial venture.  It  had  been 
chartered  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I.  Eventually,  Mogul 
rule  weakened  and,  the 
“John  Company”,  as  it  was 
known,  acted  like  an  occu- 
pying  government.  It  drew 
political  borders,  levied 
taxes,  administered  laws, 
and  provided  other  govern- 
ment  functions,  from 
building  highways  and  rail- 
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Elfie  and  I visted  Dr.  Javid  Iqbal,  son  of  Mohammed  Iqbal, 
one  of  the founders  of  Pakistan.  Dr.  Iqbal  is  a distinguished  law- 
yer, trained  in  England,  who  has  served  as  a Judge  of the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pakistan,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Lahore  High  Court,  as  a 
roving  ambassador for  Pakistan,  and  as  a national  senator.  He  now 
is  a prolific  and  insightful  writer.  He  lives  in  an  unpretentious 
house  at  the  end  of  a long  driveway  in  Lahore.  On  the  lawn  near 
the front  door  are  three  white  marble  statues  of  Sufi  dervishes,  one 
dancing,  his  long  robe  swinging  from  his  body,  one  sitting  on  the 
lawn  playing  a drum,  one  standing,  playing  a flute... 

During  our  visit  Javid  Iqbal  told  me:  “It  may  take  200 years 
to  build  Pakistan.  ” I wonder  if  there  is  time... 


roads  and  irrigation  canals 

to  disaster  relief.  It  also  placed  ambitious  Hindus  in  ad- 
ministrative positions,  whittling  away  Muslim  power. 

Not  everyone  in  India  liked  the  British  rule.  The  first 
rebellion,  in  1857,  led  to  a formal  shift  of  control  from  the 
merchant  companies  to  the  British  government  in  Lon- 
don. India  became  the  crown  jewel  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  transfer  did  not  dampen  the  desire  for  indepen- 
dence. By  the  start  of  the  20th  century,  an  independence 
movement  was  strong  and  well  organized.  Its  leaders  in- 
cluded Mohandus  K.  Gandhi,  a Hindu,  and  Mohammed 
Iqbal  and  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  Muslims. 

India’s  Muslims  initially  did  not  seek  a state  separate 
from  the  rest  of  India.  They  wanted  to  block  attempts  by 
Hindu  society  to  absorb  them.  They  believed  Islam  and 
Hinduism  had  no  similarities.  They  were  two  social  sys- 
tems that  had  given  rise  to  two  cultures.  Gandhi  thought 


the  issue  could  be  resolved  by  having  Hindu  and  Muslim 
communities  hold  separate  elections  in  any  future  state. 
Jinnah  at  first  disagreed,  but  by  1921  he  changed  his  mind. 
Later,  he  changed  his  mind  again.  He  split  with  Gandhi 
and  demanded  a separate  Muslim  nation.  Today,  Pakistanis 
look  on  Jinnah  as  the  founder  of  Pakistan.  They  call  him 
Quaid-I-Azam  (great  leader). 

In  my  book  I will  show  what  the  Prophet  Mohammed 

originally  conceived  as  the 
perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment— a true  republic — 
and  how  that  concept  was 
turned  into  a totalitarian 
state  by  his  successors.  It 
will  also  tell  how  the  origi- 
nal dream  influenced  the 
founders  of  Pakistan  who 
truly  wanted  to  create  an 
“Islamic  Republic”  based 
on  a “reconstructive”  in- 
terpretation of  Islam. 
(“Reconstructive”  is  an  in- 
terpretation that  seeks  to 
blend  tradition  with  mo- 
dernity in  an  effort  to  re- 
form society.)  The  other 
approach  to  Islam  is  “con- 
ventional.” It  is  held  by 
religious  extremists  such 
as  members  of  the  Taliban 
or  A1  Qaeda,  who  have 
tried  to  make  Pakistan  a 
nation  in  which  their  own 
version  of  Islam  would 
prevail. 

“They  would  not,” 
Iqbal  told  me,  “be 
averse  to  destroying  Pakistan  altogether  by  igniting 
a civil  war  between  the  extremists  and  the  moder- 
ates. The  distance  between  ideology  and  reality  is  the 
main  cause  behind  Pakistan’s  quest  for  identity.  The 
crucial  question  for  modern  Muslims  in  Pakistan  is: 
What  is  an  Islamic  state?  Has  it  ever  been  established 
or  is  it  only  an  aspiration?” 

**** 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  close  with  the  words  of  Saleem  A. 
Malik,  who  takes  the  long  view  of  the  situation  in  Pakinstan: 
“The  Indus  valley  and  its  people  are  as  old  as  time  and  we  are 
here  to  stay.  What  political  dispensation  we  get  remains  to  be 
seen.  I don’t  think  the  madness  of  a few  will  matter  much  in  the 
long  run.  We  have  been  a bridge  between  Central  Asia  and  the 
sea  for  centuries  and  our  Sufic  tradition  is  strong.  Let  us  see 
what  happens  in  the  near  future.”  □ 
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Brian  Drayton  of  Weave  (NH)  Monthly  Meeting  is  a plant  ecologist  working  in  science  education  research , a recorded 

minister  in  New  EnglandYearly  Meeting.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  ministry  carrying  a concern  to  encourage  those 
who  contribute  to  their  meeting’s  vocal  ministry.  On  Quaker  Heritage  Day  (March  3,  2007),  he  came  to  Berkeley  Meeting  to 
speak  about  and  encourage  Friends’  ministry.  “We  were  very  warmly  received,  ” writes  Brian,  “and  Friends  had  even  arranged 
for  us  to  experience  a small  earthquake  while  we  stayed  there!”  He  wrote  the  following  letter,  or  “epistle,  ” upon  his  return  to 
New  England. 


Dear  Friends, 

As  I have  sat  in  the  quiet  since  my  wife  Darcy  and  I 
were  with  you  last  weekend,  I have  repeatedly  had  the  sense 
that  I was  not  free  of  the  work  I had  come  for.  Through 
fatigue  or  ineptness,  I believe  that  I failed  to  convey  some 
part  of  what  I felt  I should  offer.  For  this  reason,  and  with  a 
strong  sense  of  love  for,  and  connection  with  you,  I feel  led 
to  write  some  few  words  as  a conclusion  to  our  time  to- 
gether, about  ministry  and  the  Seed’s  victory. 

Our  mission,  our  calling,  is  to  offer  hospitality  to  the 
active  life  of  the  living  God. Therefore,  all  ministry  is  given 
to  help  each  other  in  this  great  task. We  encounter  this 
life  in  the  place  of  stillness,  when  the  many  voices  calling 
and  commanding  us  from  self,  society,  and  culture  can  be 
set  into  the  background,  and  for  a while,  to  our  surprise, 
lose  their  command  over  our  attention.  In  reaching  to  the 
Lord’s  lovely  spirit,  we  can  learn  to  feel  our  unity  with 
others,  and  with  the  creation,  and  our  love  for  them;  and 
there  we  can  be  confident  of  receiving  guidance  about 
how  to  join  in  God’s  work  of  healing  and  reconciliation, 
creation  and  thanksgiving. 


The  precious,  little,  sweet  springing  of  that  life  is  what 
we  need  to  practice  keeping  our  eye  on.  Step  by  step,  we  feel 
for  its  gentle  stirring,  its  cool  and  refreshing  presence,  its 
sharp,  clear  truth-telling,  which,  as  William  Penn  tells  us, 
shows  us  our  illness,  and  provides  at  the  same  time  the  rem- 
edy. Friends  have  loved  to  call  this  low,  beautiful  thing  of 
potential  and  power  “the  Seed.”  The  very  image  of  a little 
seed,  stirring  into  opportunity,  arouses  in  us  the  desire  to 
nurture  new  growth,  cultivate  the  ground,  remove  the  over- 
burden that  prevents  growth  towards  the  Light,  the  source 
of  life. 

We  know  that  the  life  Christ  leads  us  towards  is  one  of 
simplicity,  peace,  and  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  But  we  should 
help  each  other  remember  that  these  should  not  be  the  ob- 
jects of  our  longing.  We  know  too  well  how  one  or  another 
virtue  can  itself  become  an  idol,  a substitute  lor  what  we 
truly  are  seeking,  which  is  the  lovely  Spirit,  our  companion 
and  shepherd.  So  we  must  encourage  each  other  to  recall 
this  simplest,  basic  yearning,  and  to  sharpen  our  eyes  and 
ears  for  the  least  evidence  of  its  activity  and  direction.  We 
must  school  ourselves  to  relish  and  savor  the  sense  of  Pres- 
ence, if  only  for  a little  moment,  before  translating  the  guid- 
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ance,  the  insight,  the  release,  into  action  or  words. 

In  this  way,  by  recalling  over  and  over  our  first  invita- 
tion— to  “come  and  see” — and  remembering  that  this  first 
impulse  of  longing  and  interest  is  always  precious,  and  a 
treasure  in  itself,  we  will  grow  to  see  how  many  evidences 
of  this  life  there  are,  in  so  many  things  around  us.  The  act 
of  hospitality  to  the  Spirit  will  become  a growing  joy.  Then, 
as  we  encounter  in  the  light  fresh  insight  about  where  we 
are  not  yet  free — where  our  compulsions  and  fears,  resent- 
ments, wounds,  and  appetites  bind  us — 
we  will  be  more  able  to  look  at  these  sor- 
rowful things  with  directness,  and  then 
turn  from  them  towards  the  light.  This 
will  help  us  so  to  live  that  the  bindings 
lose  their  power.  It  is  the  resolute  turning 
towards  the  Light,  keeping  our  hands  on 
the  plow,  that  releases  us,  however  hard 
it  is;  and  in  the  choosing  to  turn  is  the 
Cross.  As  we  experience  this  process,  we 
come  to  see  how  it  is  the  preface  to  joy. 

There  is  something  majestic  in  the 
realization  that,  to  the  extent  we  and  oth- 
ers come  to  honor  that  simple  freeing 
power,  it  brings  victory  over  the  things  in 
us  that  make  for  destructions  large  and 
small.  The  victory  of  that  Seed’s  growth 
comes  to  overtop  and  shadow  out  the 
cruel,  the  angry,  the  hasty  or  fearful  in  us. 

We  are  empowered  to  speak  to  that  sweet, 
free,  cool  thing  in  others,  activating  it,  perhaps,  so  that  they 
can  taste  just  a little  of  its  delight  again,  and  long  to  know 
it  better.  So  we  can  come  to  the  place  John  Woolman  spoke 
of,  where  turning  ourselves  and  all  we  possess  into  the  chan- 
nel of  universal  love  becomes  the  chief  business  of  our  lives. 

And  “Seed”  also  means  “descendent  from  the  same  fore- 
parents.” We  have  been  promised  that  Christ  is  our  elder 
brother,  the  first-born  of  many  brethren  (as  Paul  puts  it).  It 
is  in  living  with  this  Seed — minding  the  Light  that  reveals 
it  and  guides  us  as  we  offer  it  hospitality — that  we  come  to 
touch,  and  are  enabled  to  accept,  our  child-hood  of  God, 
and  our  kinship  with  Christ.  As  Seed  and  Light,  Christ  is 
at  work  in  us,  before  we  even  know  how  to  name  the  power 
that  is  searching  and  soothing  us,  calling  and  comforting. 

We  minister  truly,  we  truly  serve,  when  we  wait  to  feel 
that  life,  and  the  love  that  we  have  come  to  feel  for  it,  when 
we  speak  or  act.  Our  ministry  may  take  the  form  of  telling 
what  has  been  done  for  us  by  that  power,  or  what  others 
have  experienced.  Or  it  may  take  the  form  of  guidance  or 
warning  about  the  path  of  growth  and  inward  hospitality,. 
True  ministry  will  take  as  many  forms  as  the  needs  are,  and 
as  the  messengers  are.  But  let  us  help  each  other  to  practice 
whatever  helps  us  to  come  to  that  place  of  Presence  and 
companionship,  to  form  and  hold  a clear  and  intimate  sense 


of  that  precious  Seed,  the  Life  of  God  coming  to  birth  and 
growing  in  ourselves  and  all.  More  than  that,  let  us  never 
be  too  proud,  or  too  knowing,  or  too  weary,  to  stop  and 
give  thanks  for  that  simple,  sweet  Presence,  the  foundation 
and  goal  of  our  soul’s  life. 

In  Christian  love , your friend , Brian  Drayton 


“ He  is  no  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ , 
but  [he]  who  is  led forth  by  His  Spirit;  and 
such  we  rejoice  to  hear  declaring  the  things  of 
God.  Otherwise , upon  meeting,  we  sit  silent 
in  the  tongue,  yet  having  a heart  full  of 
praises,  where  we  worship  God  in  Spirit  and 
truth,  who  makes  our  bodies  temples  for  the 
same  Spirit,  not  speaking  by  hearsay  and 
human  arts,  but  lay  all  that  down.  When 
earthy  thoughts,  earthy  words  and  earthy 
works  are  all  laid  aside  and  the  temple  within 
us  is  ready,  the  light  of  Christ  shining  in  it, 
and  the  Lord  with  a further  manifestation 
of  His  love  enters  it  by  His  eternal  power, 
[there] upon  we  can  truly  say  that  the  Lord's 
presence  is  amongst  us,  feeding  His  flock  and 
making  us  feel  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  ” 

William  Britton,  1660,  “Silent  meet- 
ings: a wonder  to  the  world.” 

Brian  Drayton  of  Wear e (NH)  Monthly  Meeting  has  given 
workshops,  retreats,  and  addresses  on  a range  of  topics  in  Quaker 
history  and  belief  for  monthly , quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  and 
other  groups. 

In  1994,  he  published  Selections 
from  the  Writings  of  James  Nayler.  In 
2003  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Quaker  Peacebuilders  Camp,  a program  for 
teaching  nonviolent  action  based  on  Quaker 
spirituality. 

Recent  writings  include:  On  Living 
With  a Concern  for  Gospel  Ministry 
(FGC,  2005);  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet 
#391,  Getting  Rooted;  and  Unity, 
disunity,  diversity-  or  -Some  mysteries 
of  the  holy  Spirit’s  LIFE  at  work  in  its 
body’s  members  hinted  at.  A letter  to 
New  England  Friends,  published  by 
Beacon  Hill  Friends  House.  I 
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Book  Reviews 

On  Living  with  a Concern  for  Gospel  Ministry  by  Brian 
Drayton.  Quaker  Press  of  FGC  2005. 196  pp.  Paper, $19. 95, 
Reviewed  by  Forrest  Curo,  San  Diego  (CA)  Meeting. 

On  Living  with  a Concern  for  Gospel  Ministry  is  difficult 
to  review.  So  far  as  it’s  intended  to  help  people  “with  a con- 
cern for  gospel  ministry,”  a would-be  reviewer  can  hardly 
say  anything  useful  without  first  carrying  such  a concern 
long  enough  to  see  how  helpful  it’s  been. 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  that,  as  Brian  Drayton  says,  “We 
are  often  unsure  of  what  the  gospel  is,  and  whether  it  should 
be  preached,  or  its  life  encouraged;  and  we  have  a constricted 
view  of  what  it  may  be.” 

What  is  this  gospel  that  gives  life,  anyway?  He  doesn’t 
say.  We  know  there  are  people  suffering  for  lack  of  it — but 
these  are  precisely  those  with  no  idea  they  lack  anything  at 
all.  A would-be  preacher  must  first  wait  until  they  break  a 
leg,  and  even  then  be  careful.  Though  Jesus  used  to  raise 
people  out  of  bed,  a preacher  might  only  make  them  limp 
away.  Drayton  is  not  much  help  with  this  sort  of  problem. 

For  one  thing,  he  is  not  primarily  a writer,  and  has  not 
been  edited  well.  Speaking  in  person,  he  presumably  has  a 
gift  for  conveying  much  underlying  wisdom  and  good  will, 
and  must  be  quite  effective.  In  writing,  he  limps  like  a Quaker 
committee,  the  sort  of  writing  where  an  attentive  reader  can 
figure  out,  long  afterwards,  that  yes,  this  does  say  something 
true  and  good,  but  has  had  all  the  color  labored  out  of  it. 

My  tiny  study  group  tried  reading  Gospel  Ministry.  A 
couple  of  us  were  sure  he  was  saying  profound  things;  others 
were  simply  bewildered.  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that,  while 
Drayton  knows  the  gospel  is  larger  than  the  traditional  lan- 
guage for  conveying  it,  he  himself  is  comfortable  with  that 
language.  If  you  don’t  think  you’re  seeking  something  called 
“discipleship”  or  “finding  your  way  to  the  cross,”  you  first 
need  to  work  your  way  through  what  he  means  by  sayings 
such  as  this: 

I have  come  to  see  how  the  cross,  as  Friends  under- 
stand it,  is  a matter  for  joy,  and  a creative  path  forward. 
This  is  not  because  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus’  substitu- 
tionary death  on  the  cross  outside  Jerusalem  wiped  away 
the  pain  of  sin  for  you  and  me,  but  rather  because  Christ 
is  still  about  his  work  of  liberation  right  now,  if  we  will 
cooperate  with  it. 

Drayton  does  have  valuable  things  to  say  about  the  pro- 
cess: 

In  our  desire  to  choose  life...  it  is  all  too  easy  to  fall  into 
schemes  for  the  removal  of  the  roadblock  by  will  power, 
psychology,  and  good  planning.  This  approach  is  not 
likely  to  succeed...  When  you  see  what  the  problem  is, 
at  that  point  bring  it  into  the  light.  Stop  seeking  for 
more  problems,  and  don’t  make  plans  or  react  yet,  such 


as  a different  kind  of  work,  of  recognition, 
acknowledgement,  and  the  removal  of  compulsions.  Sit 
still  until  you  can  feel  the  presence,  quiet  and  peaceful, 
and  then  introduce  into  that  circle  of  light  the  difficult 
or  ugly  thing  you  wish  to  confront. 

There  is  much  good  advice  of  this  sort — traditional,  and 
necessarily  difficult.  It  is  much  easier  to  hint  at  the  potential 
self-deceptions  and  wrong-way  approaches  than  it  is  to 
specify,  precisely,  how  to  bring  a problem  “into  the  light.” 
Do  I recommend  the  book?  Yes!  I expect  to  keep  it,  de- 
spite its  flaws,  occasionally  rereading  it  for  the  sort  of  wis- 
dom we  recognize,  but  haven’t  always  remembered  to  use.D 

Discovering  God  as  Companion:  Real  Life  Stories  from  “ What 
Canst  Thou  Say ?”  Mariellen  Gilpin,  Editor;  2007, 
AuthorHouse,  Bloomington,  IN.  158  pp.  $11.99  (paper- 
back). ISBN:  9781425987701.  Reviewed  by  Alicia  Adams. 

This  book  is  a real  find.  I’m  reading  it  for  the  third  time 
and  look  forward  to  using  Mariellen’s  “Questions  for  Dis- 
cussion” with  others.  Some  liberal  Friends,  such  as  myself, 
may  have  an  initial  negative  knee-jerk  reaction  to  the  term 
“God.”  This  is  a good  opportunity  for  us  to  become  de- 
sensitized to  our  customary  reactions  to  the  “God-word”;  to 
re-claim,  for  all  of  us,  the  sacred  linguistic  territory  that  it 
should  convey.  Unless  we  have  some  words  in  common  for 
our  spiritual  experiences,  we  will  never  bridge  the  gaps  be- 
tween our  belief  systems.  Personal  accounts  herein  range 
from  breakthroughs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  effects  of 
Kundalini  energies. 

For  those  who’ve  already  discovered  IVCTS,  this  selec- 
tion of  previously  printed  first  person  accounts  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  your  collection.  It’s  eminently  read- 
able, with  accounts  grouped  under  foru  headings:  “God 
Breaking  In,”  “God  in  Nature,”  “God  in  Times  of  Pain  and 
Despair”  and  “Living  Faithfully.”  The  carefully  selected 
quotes  and  the  short  introduction  to  each  section  make  it 
easy  to  find  just  the  right  accounts  for  our  present  condi- 
tion. Additionally,  Mariellen’s  “Introduction”  and  “After- 
ward,” as  well  as  a short  section  “Who  are  Friends  (Quak- 
ers)” give  guidelines,  both  for  Friends  and  for  those  not  fa- 
miliar with  Friends,  for  assimilating  the  broad  spectrum  of 
experiences  presented.  I’m  ordering  copies  for  relatives  and 
friends  — particularly  for  those  who  need  encouragement  in 
their  lives.  (Reflection:  who  of  us  doesn’t  need  encourage- 
ment?) 

When  the  July- August  2007  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin 
arrived,  I was  struck  by  the  synchronicity  of  Pamela  Calvert’s 
article  (“How  Blessed  It  Is  For  The  Sisters  To  Meet”)  and 
the  recent  publishing  of  Mariellen’s  book.  Pamela  makes  a 
good  case  for  the  difficulty  of  bridging  the  gap  between  evan- 
gelical and  liberal  Friends.  The  Multwood  women’s  group 
featured  in  this  article  has  apparently  had  some  success  in 
this,  with  the  women  participating.  However,  there  seem  to 
be  grave  difficulties  in  finding  solid  common  ground  be- 
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tween  the  general  memberships  of  these  two 
Friends  affiliations.  As  related  by  Pamelas  article, 
each  woman  who  attended  the  first  (northwestern 
Friends)  women’s  regional  theology  conference  was 
asked  to  write  a brief  statement  of  her  ‘faith  jour- 
ney’, described,  in  part,  as  follows:  “...we  focus  on 
questions  of  experience  rather  than  belief...  This 
keeps  us  from  arguing  over  meanings  of  words,  and 
allows  us  to  come  to  know  and  accept  each  other 
without  having  to  defend  particular  belief  systems 
against  the  prejudice  of  the  others.” 

Mariellen’s  book  is  right  in  line  with  this  ef- 
fort. In  it,  people  with  varied  backgrounds,  belief 
systems  and  faith  affiliations  (or  none),  including 
children  and  agnostics,  have  powerful,  life-trans- 
forming spiritual  experiences.  I’m  very  moved  by  both  the 
individual  experiences  and  by  the  overall  message  that  they 
convey:  Spirit,  or  God,  opens  hearts  to  Its  love  and  wisdom, 
transforms  lives  and  heals  both  individuals  and  groups  wher- 
ever there  is  need — and  open  hearts. 

Perhaps  the  courage  of  these  Friends,  who  share  their 
most  profound  and  intimate  spiritual  experiences,  will  allow 
others  of  us  to  do  the  same.  In  doing  so,  and  in  discussing 
together  all  that  we  thus  discover,  we  will  be  on  our  way  to 
healing  the  Great  Divide  that  exists  between  Friends — and 
between  the  religious  and  belief  systems  of  all  of 
humankind.  □ 

A Place  Where  Sunflowers  Grow  by  Amy  Lee-Tai,  illustra- 
tions by  Felicia  Hoshino.  San  Francisco,  CA,  Children’s 
Books  Press,  2006.  32  pages,  ages  6 and  up.  Review  by 
Markeley  Morris,  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Named  a Best  Book  for  Younger  Children  at  the  54th 
annual  Jane  Addams  Book  Awards  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Interrnational  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  this 
charming  book  (with  text  in  Japanese  and  English)  is  a gentle 
introduction  to  one  of  the  great  injustices  in  American  his- 
tory. It  tells  the  story  of  Mari  and  her  family,  who  were  among 
the  120,000  Japanese-Americans  sent  to  internment  camps 
in  this  country  during  World  War  II.  Friends  have  direct 
ties  to  this  story  because  San  Francisco  Meeting  was  started 
by  Friends  sent  by  AFSC  to  help  the  Japanese-American 
internees  and  and  to  work  for  their  civil  rights. 

In  1942  Mari,  her  brother  and  their  parents  were  forced 
to  leave  their  home  in  Berkeley,  CA,  on  ten  days  notice. 
They  were  detained  first  in  makeshift  quarters  at  the 
Tanforan  Race  Track  in  San  Bruno  (now  a shopping  center) 
and  then  sent  to  the  Topaz  Internment  Camp  in  the  Utah 
desert. 

The  book  tells  a simple  story  of  daily  life  in  the  camp. 
They  live  in  a barrack  and  eat  in  a mess  hall.  Mari  plants 
some  sunflower  seeds  with  her  mother’s  help.  Will  the  sun- 
flowers grow  in  the  desert?  Twice  a week  Mari  goes  to  art 


The  photograph  above  ( taken  January  27,  2007)  shows  Ibuki  Lee 
( right)  holding  one  of  several  signs  she  hand-lettered  for  the  Thurs- 
day noon  vigil.  This  interfaith  vigil  at  the  old  San  Francisco  fed- 
eral building  has  been  meeting  since  October  2001  and  is  sponsored 
by  San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  Buddhist  and  Episcopalian  groups.  Photo  by  Markley 
Morris. 


class  at  the  Topaz  Art  School. 

The  wonderful  illustrations  show  vivid  details  of  life  in 
the  camp,  making  Mari’s  world  real. 

The  character  of  Mari  is  patterned  on  Ibuki  Lee,  who 
takes  part  in  the  Thursday  vigil  at  the  San  Francisco  Federal 
Building.  The  book  was  written  by  her  daughter  Amy.  Ibuki 
has  made  some  of  our  best-loved  signs  and  also  helps  by 
taking  the  photographs  when  I’m  away. 

Ibuki’s  parents  were  born  in  Japan  and  came  to  this  coun- 
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try  when  young.  They  were  both  artists  and  met  while  study- 
ing at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  now  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute.  Ibuki  has  published  a book  of  her  mother’s 
paintings,  Peaceful  Painter  Hisako  Hibi,  Memoirs  of  an  Issei 
Woman  Artist  (Berkeley,  Heyday  Books,  2004).  The  illustra- 
tions in  Sunflowers  are  based  in  part  on  Hisako ’s  evocative 
paintings.  □ 

“Friendly  News,”  continued  from  page  11 


Lake  Meeting  has  decided  to  let  its  monthly  quiet  witness  for 
peace  have  a hiatus  for  awhile.  Friends  feel  as  deeply  as  ever 
about  holding  in  their  hearts  the  victims  and  the  perpetrators 
of  war;  the  question  is  simply  how  and  when  they  can  witness 
to  this  according  to  their  strength. 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting  (CA)  has  been  advised  that  they  must 
now  consider  their  childcare  workers  as  employees  and  not  as 
independent  contractors.  This  means  withholding  and  payroll 
taxes  with  the  accompanying  record-keeping. 

Santa  Fe  Meeting  (NM)  experienced  a blocked  sewer  line 
and  had  announced  the  cancellation  of  Meeting  for  Worship 
on  Sunday,  February  3rd.  However,  from  an  historical  perspec- 
tive, an  unbroken  continuity  of  meeting  for  worship  on  First 
Days  was  preserved  for  at  least  thirty  years,  if  not  longer.  Four 
people  did  hold  11:00  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship 

February  5th  was  the  65th  anniversary  of  Friends  Commu- 
nity Church  Spring  Valley  (CA). 

Junior  and  Young  Friends  (high  school  and  beyond)  of 
Tacoma  Meeting  (WA)  participated  in  a gathering  to  talk  about 
the  transition  from  high  school  to  college  and  beyond.Tacoma 
Meeting  is  considering  vacating  their  section  of  two  streets  next 
to  their  property.  To  act  on  their  request  the  Tacoma  City  Coun- 
cil would  have  to  pass  an  ordnance  authorizing  vacating  these 
sections  of  the  streets.  Friends  are  considering  implications. 

Tempe  Meeting  (AZ)  will  be  having  Friendly  Eights  gath- 
erings, potluck  dinners  with  8-10  Friends  in  attendance.  The 
hosting  home  provides  the  main  dish  and  beverages  and  as- 
signs other  dishes  to  other  Friends. 

Vashon  Friends  ( WA)  have  received  a map  showing  where 
all  Quakers  liveon  the  island  (Vashon  Island),  with  contact  in- 
formation. 

First  Friends  Church,  Whittier  (CA)  celebrated  New  Years 
Eve  Quaker  style.  At  8:59  p.m.  the  red  paper  mache  sphere  on 
the  ceiling  began  to  descend.  At  precisely  midnight  in  Times 
Square,  New  York,  the  great  ball  dropped.  Friends  toasted  the 
New  Year  with  Quaker  champagne  (sparkling  apple  cider).  The 
fold-up  paper  sphere  was  retired  for  the  umpteenth  time,  pend- 
ing the  next  New  Year. 

For  more  info  about  FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas, 
check  out  www.fwccamericas.org.  Would  you  like  to  learn  about 
Friends  from  throughout  the  western  hemisphere?  We  have  a 
Section  of  the  Americans  Electronic  Newsletter  for  you.  Please 
contact  our  website  to  be  put  on  the  list.  If  you’d  like  to  receive 
our  postal  mail  Newsletter  as  well,  indicate  that  also. 
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Helen  Neptune 

Helen  Elizabeth  Johnson  Neptune,  85,  member  of  San 
Diego  (CA)  Monthly  Meeting,  died  on  August  3,  2007,  in 
Tucson,  AZ,  surrounded  by  family  members.  Helen  was 
born  in  1921  near  Alden,  NY.  She  attended  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  where  she  met  David  William  Nep- 
tune, her  husband  for  sixty-two  years,  until  his  death  in 
2003.  Helen  and  David  were  married  in  July  1941  and  lived 
in  Berkeley,  Oroville,  and  Richmond,  California,  before  mov- 
ing to  San  Diego. 

Helen  and  David  were  activists  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ments, first  in  northern  California,  and  later  in  San  Diego. 
For  over  four  decades  Helen  was  a member  of  La  Jolla  (CA) 
and,  later,  San  Diego  Monthly  Meeting.  More  recently, 
Helen  attended  the  Pima  Friends  Meeting  in  Tucson,  AZ. 

Helen  is  survived  by  four  children:  Nancy  Nelson,  of  El 
Paso,TX;  Susan  Jenkins,  of  Tucson,  AZ;  Mark  Neptune,  of 
Edgewood,  NM,  and  John  Neptune  of  Kamogawa,  Japan; 
as  well  as  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  numer- 
ous extended  family. 

Helen  was  a supportive  wife  and  partner  to  Dave,  shar- 
ing in  and  supporting  his  many  professional  and  social  en- 
deavors. Helen  was  a caring,  nurturing  and  empowering 
mother  who  taught  by  example  the  value  of  family  and  un- 
conditional love.  She  was  the  parent  who  was  able  to  facili- 
tate the  many  and  varied  interests  of  her  four  active  chil- 
dren, including  daily  shuttle  service  to  schools,  weekly  trips 
to  music  lessons,  sports  practices  and  games,  and  numerous 
after-school  activities.  Helen  was  a unique  mother  in  ac- 
cepting everything  from  a snake  and  reptile  menagerie  to 
multiple  teenage  bands  practicing  in  the  house.  Despite  the 
active  household,  Helen  was  ready  and  willing  to  bring  into 
the  home  a person  who  needed  tender,  loving  care. A me- 
morial service  was  held  in  San  Diego  on  January  5,  2008. 
Helen  and  Dave’s  ashes  were  scattered  together  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  by  her  family.  □ 

Edith  Elinor  Myles  Robinson 

Edith  Elinor  Myles  Robinson,  a beloved  member  of  Or- 
ange County  (CA)  Friends  Meeting,  died  at  her  home  in 
Newport  Beach  (CA)  on  August  12,  2003.  Edith  was  born 
in  Los  Angeles  on  November  26,  1919,  the  fourth  child  of 
George  and  Rhoda  Myers.  She  graduated  from  Fremont 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles  in  1937,  and  from  Chapman 
College  in  Orange,  CA,  in  1943.  She  began  attending 
Quaker  meetings  in  the  1930s.  Edith  taught  elementary 
school  in  Gorman,  CA,  as  one  of  two  teachers  in  a “two- 
room”  schoolhouse.  She  began  corresponding  with  Ammon 
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Ford  Robinson  during  World  War  II, 
because  they  shared  common  beliefs 
about  pacifism.  They  were  married  in 
1946  in  Los  Angeles.  The  family  lived 
in  Victorville,  where  their  first  three 
children — Peter,  Maeve  and  Connie — 
were  born,  then  lived  later  in  Lucerne 
Valley,  where  three  more  children — 
Tammy,  Morgan  and  Joanne — joined 
the  family.  Edith  and  her  family  lived 
in  Huntington  Beach  and  Newport 
Beach,  CA,  after  1961,  where  she 
opened  a clothing  and  antique  store  and 
developed  her  lifelong  love  for  antique 
furniture  and  glassware. 

She  began  attending  Orange 
County  Meeting  in  the  early  1960s,  and 
remained  a member  of  the  meeting  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Edith’s  quiet  pres- 
ence was  central  to  the  meeting.  Her 
gentle  and  supportive  spirit  were  val- 
ued by  all  who  knew  her,  and  her  friend- 
ship with  young  and  older  friends  was 
one  of  the  richest  experiences  in  our 
meeting.  Edith  was  the  person  who 
took  care  of  practical  details,  from 
maintaining  the  roster  to  the  telephone 
tree,  but  she  was  also  sought  out  for  her 
wise  advice. 

In  her  later  years,  as  she  suffered 
from  ill  health,  a meeting  for  healing 
at  her  home  was  a regular  spiritual  ex- 
perience on  Wednesdays  for  members 
of  the  meeting.  It  was  also  a place  for 
potlucks  and  lighter  gatherings.  She 
was  active  in  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting,  serving  as  clerk  of 
its  ministry  and  oversight  committee, 
and  in  AFSC  peace  activities.  Orange 
County  Meeting  is  fortunate  to  have 
had  Edith  as  the  anchor  of  the  meet- 
ing for  many  years,  and  still  feels  her 
presence  in  its  midst.  □ 

Charles  &.  Etta  Marie  James 

Charles  Hugh  James,  95,  died  De- 
cember 21,  2005,  at  Covenant  Shores 
retirement  home,  Mercer  Island,  WA. 
Etta  Marie  James,  91,  reunited  with  her 
husband  in  death  just  under  three 
months  later,  on  March  19,  2006,  also 
at  Covenant  Shores.  Because  their 


journals  and  activities  were  so  closely 
intertwined  over  their  long  lives  to- 
gether, this  Minute  is  a memorial  to 
both. 

Etta  Marie  Hesseltine  was  born 
April  30,  1914,  in  Peru,  Nebraska,  the 
second  daughter  of  Jesse  Grant  and 
Elizabeth  (Henderson)  Hesseltine. 
The  family  moved  often,  living  in  18 
homes  in  seven  different  communities 
before  Etta  Marie  entered  high  school. 
Etta  Marie’s  empathy  for  lonely  chil- 
dren served  her  well  in  her  later  career 
as  a school  psychologist.  She  entered 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
in  1931  at  the  age  of  17,  earning  a BA 
in  education  in  1935. 

Chuck  was  born  in  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota  on  November  9, 1910,  the  older 
son  of  Fred  and  Mertie  (Sheeks)  James. 
After  a few  years  on  a homestead  in 
Leal,  ND,  Fred  moved  his  family  to 
Denver,  CO,  to  study  for  the  Method- 
ist ministry.  Fred  James  was  struck  and 
killed  by  a car  in  Denver  in  1922,  and 
Chuck  became  the  “man  of  the  house” 
at  age  12.  He  was  a junior  Civil  Engi- 
neering major  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  when  freshman  Etta  Marie 
found  him  in  the  Methodist  youth 
group.  Chuck  and  Etta  Marie  were 
married  in  Seattle,  WA,  a week  after 
her  graduation  from  UC/Boulder — a 
marriage  that  lasted  more  than  70  years. 

Chuck’s  career  path  began  as  a 
heating  systems  installer.  As  a consci- 
entious objector  during  World  War  II, 
he  took  a job  delivering  milk  for 
Seattle’s  Evergreen  Cooperative.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  he  made  several  at- 
tempts at  self  employment.  After  work- 
ing briefly  as  a landscape  laborer,  he 
returned  to  engineering  as  a survey 
chainman  on  Seattle  City  Light’s 
Diablo  and  Ross  Dams  and  worked  his 
way  up,  retiring  from  Wyatt  and  Kip- 
per Fabricators  in  1975  as  an  engineer. 

In  1948,  with  her  youngest  child 
in  preschool,  Etta  Marie  began  the 
teaching  career  for  which  she  had  stud- 
ied. She  taught  on  an  emergency  cer- 
tificate, returning  to  summer  school  for 
the  additional  Washington  history  and 
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credit  hours  required  for  full  certifica- 
tion. As  Chuck’s  work  took  him  around 
the  State  of  Washington,  Etta  Marie 
earned  a Masters  degree  in  school  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  returned  to  practice  in  the  Lake 
Washington  School  District,  where  she 
had  begun  teaching  17  years  previously. 
After  taking  a leave  during  the  1973- 
74  school  year  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  district’s  teachers’  union,  she  retired 
in  1975. 

Chuck  and  Etta  Marie  took  their 
faith  seriously.  When  Chuck’s  interest 
in  the  Methodist  Church  began  to  lag, 
Etta  Marie  initiated  a search  for  a reli- 
gious faith  they  could  both  agree  with, 
and  the  Jameses  found  themselves  at 
home  among  Friends. 

They  served  as  house  parents  at  the 
women’s  boarding  house  run  by  the 
University  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA)  in 
1939,  and  were  involved  in  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  activities 
during  World  War  II,  with  concerns  for 
conscientious  objectors,  refugees,  and 
Japanese-Americans.  In  the  mid- 
1950s,  Chuck  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  a series  of  weekend  work  camps  on 
the  Lummi  Indian  Reservation. 

In  the  late  1940s  the  Jameses  were 
among  about  a dozen  families  with 
small  children  in  University  Meeting 
who  responded  to  discomfort  over  the 
presence  of  children  in  Meeting  for 
Worship  by  forming  a worship  group 
they  called  Little  Meeting.  In  addition 
to  weekly  Meeting  for  Worship,  Little 
Meeting  parents  met  often  for  Mid- 
week Meeting,  bringing  their  children 
along.  Two  of  these  families,  including 
the  Jameses,  were  active  later  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Eastside  Meeting  in 
Bellevue,  WA,  east  of  Seattle.  During 
Chuck’s  “dam  years,”  he  and  Etta  Marie 
also  helped  found  meetings  in 
Bellingham  and  Walla  Walla,  WA. 

Committed  socialists,  Chuck  and 
Etta  Marie  were  founding  members  of 
five  Seattle  area  cooperatives  during  the 
1930s,  including  two  that  survive  to  this 
day:  Recreational  Equipment,  Inc. 
(REI)  and  Group  Health  Cooperative. 
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They  continued  their  peace  and  social 
justice  work  during  retirement  joining 
peacemakers’  trips  to  eastern  Europe 
and  northern  Ireland  and  becoming 
active  in  the  worship  group  formed  for 
inmates  in  the  Washington  State  Re- 
formatory in  Monroe. 

Chuck  had  lifelong  interests  in  mu- 
sic, especially  barbershop  quartet  sing- 
ing, and  in  woodcarving,  which  he  con- 
tinued long  into  retirement.  He  also 
volunteered  as  a driver  for  Group 
Health.  Etta  Marie  was  an  enthusias- 
tic amateur  botanist  and  a talented  wa- 
tercolor  artist  whose  work  graced  the 
hall  of  their  retirement  home  at  Cov- 
enant Shores.  Combining  her  art,  her 
teaching  skills  and  her  humanitarian 
work  led  her  to  volunteer  with  Art  Un- 
limited, a Seattle  area  group  teaching 
art  to  cerebral  palsy  patients  in  the 
1980’s. 

Etta  Marie’s  activities  were  gradu- 
ally curtailed  by  advancing  dementia. 

She  broke  her  hip  in  March,  2001; 
thereafter  walking  was  too  painful  and 
she  refused  to  try.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  frustration  of  not  being  able 
to  explain  herself  and  finding  herself  in 
a second  childhood,  she  never  gave  up 
trying  to  be  friendly,  responsible  and  co- 
operative to  the  end  of  her  life.  Chuck, 
too,  found  his  world  shrinking  toward 
the  end.  He  continued  to  attend  Meet- 
ing until  wheelchair  dependence  and 
diminishing  mental  acuity  largely  con- 
fined him  to  his  room.  He  loved  loud, 
garish  neckties,  and  his  memorial  at 
Eastside  Meeting  was  brightened  by 
numerous  friends  and  relatives  sport- 
ing ties  from  his  large  collection. 

Chuck  and  Etta  Marie  are  survived 
by  Chuck’s  brother  Warren  James  of 
Gresham,  OR,  and  by  sons  Larry  of 
Issaquah,  WA,  and  Gordon  of  Clallam 
Bay,  WA;  daughters  Evelyn  Albrecht 
of  Bellingham,  WA  and  Melody 
Ashworth  of  Ashland,  OR;  nine  of  ten 
grandchildren;  14  great-children;  and 
three  great-great  grandchildren.  With 
pride  of  standing  at  the  top,  Chuck 
liked  to  say:  “I  have  a granddaughter 
who  is  a grandmother.”D 


FRIENDS  FIDUCIARY 

CORPORATION 


Responsible  Investing , Planned  Giving 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation  (FFC)  is  an  independent 
Quaker  nonprofit.  Our  sole  mission  is  to  assist 
Friends  meetings  and  organizations  in  the  stewardship 
of  their  Financial  resources. 

PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  GUIDED  BY 
FRIENDS  TESTIMONIES  AND  CONCERNS 

The  Consolidated  Fund,  a socially  responsible  investment 
fund  for  F riends  Meetings  and  nonprofit  organizations 

Planned  Giving  Services,  providing  Charitable  Gift  Annuities, 
Donor  Advised  Funds,  and  other  planned  giving  services 
to  support  the  development  efforts  of  Friends 
tax-exempt  organizations 


For  information,  please  contact : 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation 
215-241-7272  or  info@friendsfiduciary.org 
or  visit  our  website  at  www.friendsfiduciary.org 
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Call  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  2008 

Beloved  Friends, 

Please  join  us  June  8-15  (8-11  Early  Days,  11-15  Full  Gath- 
ering) for  our  annual  gathering  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
being  held  at  Ghost  Ranch  in  New  Mexico.  Each  of  you  (no 
matter  what  size,  shape  or  age)  helps  create  and  enrich  our 
community  and  I hope  that  you  will  make  an  effort  to  be  there  as 
we  will  treasure  your  presence.  Please  do  not  consider  finances 
a barrier;  speak  to  your  Meeting  about  resources  if  you  need 
them.  Consider  speaking  to  your  Meeting  about  other  barriers  as 
well,  as  some  can  be  addressed.  Your  Meeting  can  turn  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  if  more  support  is  needed. 

Our  guest  speaker  this  year  will  be  Leah  Green,  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Compassionate  Listening  Project.  Our 
theme  will  be  A Call  to  Compassion.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
learn  to  open  ourselves  further  to  hearing  each  other’s  stories 
and  responding  with  compassion,  both  within  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
Monthly  Meetings  and  in  our  larger  world.  By  doing  so,  we  may 
become  better  able  to  serve  God  and  our  communities.  Leah  will 
also  offer  a Compassionate  Listening  workshop  during  the  early 
days. 

As  a Yearly  Meeting  we  continually  feel  the  tension  between 
a desire  for  fellowship  and  integrity  in  our  registration  process. 

To  honor  our  registrars  and  the  huge  amount  of  work  they  under- 
take, please  adhere  strictly  to  the  deadlines.  [Registration 
deadline  is  April  15.  Go  to  www.imym.org  for  info.] 

Our  Senior  Young  Friends  request  that  you  consider  bringing 
some  white  clothing  (which  does  not  need  to  stay  white)  to 
participate  in  an  intergenerational  “color  exchange”.  Our  wise 
elders  suggest  loose  long  sleeved  clothing  to  protect  from  bugs 
and  sun. 

I look  forward  to  sharing  with  you  all,  times  of  worship, 
business,  worship  sharing,  waiting  in  lines  to  eat,  laughing, 
singing  and  so  many  other  movements  of  the  Spirit. 

Penny  Thron-Weber 

Clerk,  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

Calendar 


April  11-13:  The  Ecology  of  Quaker 
Center.  Finding  the  Divine  among  the 
redwoods.  David  Forbes,  Margaret  Willits. 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

May  2-4:  Willamette  Quarterly 
Meeting  meets  at  Sky  Camp,  east  of 
Eugene,  OR. 

June  9-15:  The  2008  IMYM  Annual 
Gathering  at  Ghost  Ranch.  “Compas- 
sionate Listening”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
keynote  address. 


June  15-22:  Quaker  Camp.  Our  week  for 
Friends  entering  5th  through  7th  grades. 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

July  12-20:  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun 
and  service  for  Friends  entering  8th 
through  10th  grades.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 

Aug  3-8:  Senior  Camp  New  program!  A 
camper-planned  week  for  youth  entering 
11th  grade  through  the  first  year  post-high 
school.  Campers  and  Quaker  Center  staff 


Classifieds 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 
sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QtiakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

0Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many 
facets  of  Quaker  life,  thought 
and  spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every 

pamphlet  published  previously  by  Pendle 
Hill,  including  recent  pamphlets  by 
Warren  Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert 
Griswold  and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150 
ext.  2 or  bookstore@pendlehill.org. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  more  than  a 
magazine  — it’s  a ministry  of  the  written 
word.  Friends  worldwide 
find  community  in  each 
issue  full  of  award- 
winning articles,  opinions, 
poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call 
us  toll-free  at  800-471- 
6863  and  mention  offer 
code  FB2008  to  receive  12  monthly  issues 
for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  www.friendsjournal.org. 

VINTAGE  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 


Shaggy  Locks  & Birkenstocks.  Re- 
vealing reports  on  key  chapters  in  liberal 
Quaker  history  and  theology.  $11.95 
The  Harlot’s  Bible.  Startling  case  stud- 
ies of  Friends  old  and  new:  Penn,  Nixon, 
Bill  Kreidler,  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining, 
more.  $14.95.  Why  God  Is  Like  A Wet 
Bar  of  Soap.  Quaker  history  and  convic- 
tions illuminated  through  short  fiction 
about  war,  peace,  love,  conflict  and  dis- 
covery. $15.95.  By  Chuck  Fager.  Ask  your 
bookseller,  or  write:  Kimo  Press,  Box  1344, 
Fayetteville  NC  28302. 
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Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 

retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

FRIENDS  House  is  a small,  multi-level  re- 
tirement community  in  the  redwood  country 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  A California  Continuing 
Care  Retirement  Community,  Friends  House 
has  strong  Quaker  values:  simplicity,  indepen- 
dence, peace,  and  optional  daily  worship.  Visit 
our  website  at  www.friendshouse.org  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409. 
707-538-0152. 

William  Penn  House,  a Quaker  Cen- 
ter on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  DC 
offering  hospitality,  seminars  on  peace,  social 
justice,  dialogue  among  faiths  on  AIDS  and 
related  issues.  Washington  Quaker 
Workcamps  provides  Quaker  service  learn- 
ing. We  seek  interns  for  all  of  our  programs. 

www.williampennhouse.org  (202)  543-5560 
**** 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 
alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BROWN,  A 
QUAKER  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 

Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com . 

**** 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 
specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 
replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 


THE  WOOLMAN 
SEMESTER 

•Friends  high  school  intensive 
•Interdependent  studies  of 
peace,  justice  & sustainability 
•Project-based  learning 
•Living  in  Quaker  community 
•Extensive  service-learning  trips 

Call  530-273-3183  to  find  out  more. 
www.woolman.org 


A Quaker  summer  camp 
for  boys  and  girls  ages 
9-14  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Foothills 

Visit  us  on 
the  web  at 

woolman.org/ 
camp 


Friends  Music  Camp — summer  pro- 
gram for  ages  10-18,  held  at  Olney 
Friends  School,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  Parent 
comment:  “A  profound,  life-changing  ex- 
perience.” Camper  comment:  “Awesome!” 
www.friendsmusiccamp.org.  Phone:  937- 
767-1311.  musicfmc@yahoo.com. 


Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour. 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  ofMonteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Cus- 
tom tours  available.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey, 
Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica. 
Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-7090  or  937- 
728-9887  or  Email:crstudy@racsa.co.cr 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 


Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting 
seeks  Resident  Friend(s)  starting 
summer  or  early  autumn  of  2008.  Private 
living  quarters  provided.  Located  60  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco  and  25  miles  from 
Pacific  Ocean.  Write  to: 
Resident  Friend  Liaison,  Post  Office  Box 
1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402;  or,  email 
avboone@sonic.net  and  pwh@sonic.net 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  ARTS  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly,  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  & non- 
fiction,  poetry,  drawings,  B&W  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
www.  quaker.  org/ fqa. 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 


good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey, 
WOLF  Creek  Commons  is  a developing  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley,  85607.  Website:  arizonafriends.com. 
California  (Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf 
Creek  borders  our  forested  site  which  is  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  public  transportation, 
markets  and  other  stores.  A vibrant 
intergenerational  community,  we  welcome 
children.  Expected  move-in,  fall  2008.  530- 
478-5778.  www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 


Self  managed  27  unit  housing  co-op- 
erative on  2 acres  near  downtown  Santa 
Rosa,  Ca,  seeking  members.  Information  and 
brochure:  707-575-8946 

Volunteer  Internship  in  nonprofit 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  WORK 


Concerned c Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice, 
diversity,  gender  equity,  and  the  health  of 
the  planet. 

Nationwide  /Canada. 

All  ages.  Since  1984. 
free  sample:  Box  444 -FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 


Teen  Service-Learning  Trips  to  El 
SALVADOR  July  5-13;  July  12-20;  Julyl9-27. 
Sponsored  by  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting,  teens 
aged  13-18  willjoin  in  work  projects,  learn  Span- 
ish, and  meet  with  youth  and  community  lead- 
ers. We  will  visit  rural  communities  and  learn 
AT  BEN  LOMOND  Quaker  Center,  Oear  about  the  civil  war  by  listening  to  personal  ex- 
beginning Fall  2008.  See  our  website,  periences.  For  registration  information,  see 
www.quakercenter.org,  or  phone  831-336-  http:/www.pafmelsalvadorprojects.org/ 
8333  for  information  and  application.  teentrips.htm 


2008  Advertising  Rates:  $.47  per  word for  CLASSIFIED  ADS.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box  ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid, 
if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication.  Display  ADS:  $16  per  column  inch.  V4  page  ad  (4  x 4V2):  $97 — 1 column  ad 
(2V2  x 10):  $139 — 2 column  ad  ( 5 x 10):  $239 — V2  page  ad  (7V4  x 4V2):  $169 — Full  page  (7V2  x 10):  $299.  DISCOUNTS:  10%  for 
3 consecutive  appearances,  25%  for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad. 


Are  You  Ready  for  ChangeP 

♦ The  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  has  decided  to  rename  our 
magazine  Western  Friend,  beginning  with  a special  48-page 
summer  2008  issue  (combining  June  with  July- August). 

♦ The  new  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin/Western  Friend  will  be 
chosen  in  May  2008. 

♦ The  special  summer  issue  will  welcome  the  new  editor  and 
bid  farewell  to  Anthony  Manousos,  who  has  served  as  editor 
for  12  years. 

The  summer  issue  will  highlight  important  events  and  ar- 
ticles from  the  past  12  years  and  look  forward  to  our  future  as  a 
religious  community.  We  are  soliciting  articles  that  address  the 
following  questions: 

1)  What  vision/hope  do  you  have  for  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friertds/your  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  the  upcoming  decade? 

2)  What  do  you  consider  the  most  important 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  your  Yearly 
Meeting/region  during  the  past  12  years? 

3)  What  do  you  consider  the  best/most 
meaningful  artide(s)  in  Friends  Bulletin  during  the  past  12  years? 


Summer 
2 0 0 8 


Western 

Friend 


Building 
The  Western 
Quaker 
Community 
Since  1929 


We're  Ready  for  Change! 


4)  What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  our  magazine  in  the  upcoming  year(s)? 
What  concerns  would  you  like  to  see  addressed? 


Subscribers  can  purchase  beaks  and  t-shirts 

for  only  $5, 

EartlHight  far  anly  $121 


EarthLight:  Spiritual  Wisdom  for  an  Ecological  Age.  Edited  by 

Cindy  Spring  and  Anthony  Manousos.  FB  Publication,  2006.  Paper, 
350  pages.  $12  (plus  $4.50  for  postage  and  handling). 

Compassionate  Listening  and  other  writings  by  Gene  Hoffman, 

Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  “For  more  than  half  a century,  Gene 
Hoffman — through  her  essays  and  poetry,  her  workshops  and 
speeches,  her  travels  and  her  witness — has  been  a fountainhead  of 
creative  spirituality  and  courageous  peacemaking..” — Richard  Deats, 
editor  of  Fellowship  Magazine.  Paper,  350  pp.  with  photos  and  index. 
$5  with  subscriber  discount  (plus  $4.50  for  postage  and  handling). 

Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  ofTerrorism , by  Robert  Griswold. 

Reflections  upon  the  spiritual  basis  for  Friends’  peacemaking  efforts 
during  this  time  of  “perpetual  war  for  perpetual  peace.”  $1  with 
subscriber  discount  (plus  $1.50  for  postage  and  handling). 

A Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about  Independent 

Quakers  in  the  Western  United  States.  First  historical  work  about  West- 
ern Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends 
in  the  Western  USA.  Paper,  354  pp.  $5  with  subscriber  discount 
(plus  $4.50  postage  & handling). 


“Real  Men  Listen”  t-shirt:  Please  indicate  color  (white,  gray)  and  size 
Only  large  and  x-tra  large  are  available.  $5  (plus  $4.50  postage  & 
handling). 

To  order,  indicate  number  of  items  you  want  and  send  this 
page  with  a check  made  out  to  “Friends  Bulletin”  to:  Friends 
Bulletin,  3223  Danaha  St , Torrance  CA  90505.  If  you  order 
two  or  more  items,  postage  is  only  $4.50. 
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